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Introduction 



On account of the nature of its contents the present volume has 
been divided into two parts. Part I deals with the method of disposal 
of the dead followed by the Indus people and their belief in life 
after death. It embodies six chapters describing in some detail the 
burial customs that were in vogue in various periods of the Indus 
Civilization during its long span of life extending over fifteen hundred 
years. 

Chapter I describes the jar—as well as the earth-burials ex¬ 
cavated in 1927-28 to 1931-32 in the two strata of Cemetery at 
Harappa. Chapter II explains the significance of important burial 
scenes painted on the jars of the upper stratum depicting dead man’s 
journey to tlie Solar World. The next chapter has been devoted to 
the analysis of the paintings on the funeral pottery that accompanied 
the earth-burials of the lower stratum. 

Chapter IV comments on the eschatological beliefs of the Indus 
people who firmly held that the spirit of the dead man journeyed to 
the radiant solar spheres after its release from the mortal coil and, 
surrounded by a halo of glory, it enjoyed there eternal repose. In the 
same chapter are also described collectively typical specimens of 
painted pottery bearing either the pipal leaf or the rayed orb motifs. 

Chapter V recapitulates the evidence covered by the preceding 
chapters and arrives at certain conclusions which logically result 
from the foregoing investigation. There i.s no doubt that the Cemetery 
H people believed in the continuity of human life even after death 
and in the passage of soul in diverse forms of animal life and its 
ultimate access to the Land of Bliss which was par excellence the 
Sohr World (Siirya Loka). On its way it had to cross a dark abysmal 
region intercepted by a horrible river full of all sorts of perils of 
life. The essential condition for gaining access to the above refulgent 
world was, however, the partial metamorphosis of the spirit of the 
deceased ( preta) into the form of a peacock. Without this transfor¬ 
mation it was impossible for it to attain those radiant spheres. 

The main interest of the Chapter lies in the fact that os^atiJia 
{ficus rclipioso), the peacock, the lotus and the bull wore in a mys¬ 
terious way linked with the Solar World to which the spirit of the 
dead (Preta) rep«ured after its departure from this world of mortals. 
The aforesaid four associates of the Solar World play a very im[>f»r- 
tunt role in helping the spirit attain those luminous regions. Tiiis 
concliuion i=? fully liorne out by^ the paintings appearing on t!.o 
funeral j’ottery of the two strata in Cemetery H at Harappa. It is 
worthy of note that the above associates of the Sjlar Woild huvo 
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analogies in the Atharvaveda which are brought out in detail 
in Chapter XIII of this volume. 


CliapterJ^._briefl 3 ?i^urvey 8 the earth-burials which were brought 
to light by the writer in Coinetery R 37 in 1937 and subsequently 
excavated for four years upto 1940*41. In 1946 Dr. Mortimer 
TV heeler drove several trial trenches in this urea. This cemetery 
which antedates ('emetery H by a few centuries was the work of the 
earlier population—the authors of true Harappa culture. Altogether 
fifty seven graves were laid bare in this area of which four yielded 
complete and the rest anciently disturbed skeletons. Here also, like 
the earth-burials of Cemetery H/II, the dead bodies were provided 
with mortuary equipment, though the orientation of the dead and 
the accompanying pottery differed in the two cemeteries. In Ceme¬ 
tery R 37 were exhumed numerous now pottery forms hitherto unen¬ 
countered in the habitation areas of the Harappa ruins. 

In Chapter VI ar^g jtfought out comparisons and contrasts bet¬ 
ween the Cemeteries R 37 and H (Stratum II). The points of compa¬ 
rison comprise : (1) the people of both the cemeteries buried their 
dead in oblong earth-pits accompanied with funeral pottery ; (2) both 
people believed in the Land of Bliss where the spirit of tho dead 
(preta) had its final abode ; (3) both hold asvattha sacred and attri¬ 
buted to the peacock certain occult powers whereby it could pilot 
the spirit of the dead to the Solar World ; (4) both believed in the 
eternity of human existence and thought that in a subtle form it 
outlived tho gross body after the latter’s dissolution ; (5) tho bull 
wiiich became such a favourite motif with the people of the Cemetery 
H/I was non-existent among paintings on the pottery of Cemetery 
H/II and R 37 ; and (6) occurrence on tho potteries of the two 
cemotries of i>cacock, asvattha and the pipal leaves but not of tho 
goat. The contrasts between the burial practices of the two people 
comprise differences in the orientation of the dead body as well as in 
tho forms of pottery. Personal ornaments and toilet objects encoun¬ 
tered in several graves in R 37 were conspicuously absent in Ceme¬ 
tery H/II as also in tho multiple burial G 289 in Area G. Another 
notable difference was that besides airntth ty the other celestial plant, 
viz., saniJ, also occurred as a motif on the R 37 ware but was non¬ 
existent in Cemetery H/II. These twin plants were held sacred by 
the Indus people and also worshipped as cult objects. 


Let it be noted that in the time of G^motery H/I nut only the 
p:p.d and the peacock had acquired functional importance, but to 
them were further added two more, viz., the bull and the lotus. 
Hcncoforw'ard the peacock and the bull play cc very significant role? 
as vehicles of the spirit (preto) in its onward journey to the Sular 
World. The question whether there were any racial athnities bet¬ 
ween the authors of the two cemoterleb (R 37 and H II) on the one 
hand and between tho.se of Cemeteries H'If and H/I on the other 
has also been discussed in the light of the archaeological as well as 
anlhropologjoal evidenoe. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The discovery of a prehistoric cemetery at Eupar in t 
ala district of the Pan jab has also been noticed briefly. Though 
Harappan in origin, it appears several centuries later than E 37, as 
indicated by the total absence of many characteristic items of the 
funeral equipment. The same chapter further refers to the multiple 
burial No. G 289 unearthed by Mr. Vats in Area G at Harappa and 
discusses its bearing on the Indus chronology. 


Part II of this volume comprises seven chapters (VII-XIIT) and 
reviews the Aryan problem in the light of the Indus Civilization and 
other protohistoric data recently discovered. It closes with Chapter 
XIV which describes the secular pottery of the Indus Ago with 
special reference to the colossal storage jars subsequently employed 
memoTia] ja,Ts (^raddha blulndas). This practice was part of the 
funeral ritual performed in honour of the deceased relative and it 
closely resembled the Hindu custom of sraddha-tarpana (offerings of 
water, food etc. to the manes). 


ptcr Vll reco unts several current theories regarding the 
original home of the Vedic Aryans and critically examines each on 
its merits. The outstanding among them are : (1) the Indo-European 
or the Indo-Germanic, (2) the Nordic, (3) the Central Asian, (4) the 
Arctic Home of the Aryans and (5) the Sapta-Sindhavah theory. 
None of them seems sound enough to merit acceptance in its entirety. 
Nevertheless the last one, namely, the Sapta Sindliavah, seems more 
attractive and rational than the others. It appears to be in confor¬ 
mity with the literary data recorded in the Eigveda and other early 
literature. In the Eigveda there are interesting relics of fossil history 
recalling palaeolithic conditions of life which existed before the dawn 
of the neolithic age. References to weapons of stone and bone, non¬ 
mention of wheat {^odhuma), tiger, and many of other tilings in this 
Samhita show that it existed even prior to the origin of the Indu.s 
Civilization. 


This chapter also considers in all its aspects the evidence 
adduced by the advocates of the Indo-European theorj^ regarding 
t he European origin of the Indo-Aryans and exposes its weak points. 
The Hittites, the Kassites, the Hurrians, tlie Mitannians, the Greek 
Dynasts, the builders of termmaricoli in the Po Valley in Italy, the 
authors of ochre graves and of the kurgans in Russia —none of these 
people of different nationalities for whom claims iiavc boon put for¬ 
ward by western scholars can stand the test of scrutiny to be the 
forerunners of the Indo-European Aryans. 

•Sir John Marshall was of the opinion that Mother (Goddess 
figured as Supreme Deity of the Indus people and female element 
dominated their religious system, whereas the Vedic Aryans wor¬ 
shipped male gods. Another chief point of contrast between the 
two people, according to him, was that the inhabitants of the Indus 
Valley were urban people who lived in well-planned cities, wJiile the 
Vedic Aryans, worshipped male deities and goddesses jilayed only 
an insigniticjHit part. As reganis the second point I have given 
in thi-s ehajjter copious quotations from the work of the great \>dic 
scholar H H. Wilson to demonstiate that the early Indo-Aryans 
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nomads, but highly civilized and well advance 
^^vUvyOTious arts and sciences. ’ \ 


Sl 


Chaj)tcrJi/^I J nm tically examines the archaeological evidence 
advanced from time to time by the western scholars to prove that 
the Vedic Aryans entered North-West India for the first time round 
about the conventional date of C, 1500 B. C. The evidence includes 
the discovery of copper and bronze weapons and implements such as 
trunnion-axes, a solitary dagger, antennae swords, barbed harpoons 
etc. found widely scattered in different parts of North-West India. 
The numerous Painted Grey Ware sites found in the tract anciently 
known as Kuru-Panchala, or the Brahmarshi-desa, and the post- 
Harappan occupational deposits at Chanhu-daro, Jhukar, Jhangar 
and Harappa now all in Pakistan—have further been cited by some 
archaeologists as ancient settlements of the Vedic Aryans. Certain 
copper finds, like forks, disc-headed pins, double-animal-headed 
protomos, spear-heads and axe-adzes have been found in prehistoric 
sites of Hissar, Turang Tepe (Iran) and in North Caucasus. These 
have been interpreted by R. H. Geldern as possible relics of the 
massive Aryan migration to India. Allusion has also been made in 
this chapter to the article of Col. Gordon published in Ancient India 
No. 10 and 11 where he elaborates on his imaginary “Period of Inva¬ 
sions” lasting from C. 1800 B. C. to 1400 B.C. This period, in his 
opinion, was marked by a great ethnic upheaval and unrest in Iran 
and North’West Asia. According to him this commotion resulted 
from tlie onslaught of the Indo-Europeans advancing towards India 
through Mesopotamia and Iran in the middle of the second millen¬ 
nium B.C. 


In the concluding paragraph of this chapter it has been argued 
that none of tlie archaeological evidence, referred to above, could 
in any way be reminiscent of the mighty invasion of the Rigvedic 
Aryans heading towards India. Dr. Hrozny’s theory that the Indus 
Civilization was of Hittite origin has been shown based on misunder¬ 
standing and faulty premises, and therefore totally unacceptable. 

A brief account of the excavation carried out by Brig. Ross in 
the neolithic mound of Rana Ghundai in North Baluchistan has also 
been incorporated in this chapter. The writer has tried to show in 
the light of the excavator’s own evidence that the first two cultur il 
phases at that site were inspired not by Iran but by an eastern cul¬ 
tural province. This i.s confirmed by the discovery of bones of domes¬ 
tic Indian ox, Indian sheep and of large cavalry horse, of the Indian 
breed (Cf. saindhavo mahasuhayah, ^atapatha Br. 14, 4. J). In Period 
I! tlu" duellings of the chalcolithic iiihai)itants were built of unbaked 
mud*bricks althougii the locality abounded in a more permanent and 
easily available building material like stone. This argues in favour 
of the tradition of constriictiag mud-brick hoiise.^ having been intro- 
duo-.d by a people who wore natives of alluvial plains like tlioso of 
the Indus Valley. On the T)ottery of this period are painted the 
Indian humped hull and the straight-horned Indian antelope—a 
clear evidence which again points to the Indian origin of this cultural 
phase. It was not influonced by Iran as believed by Col. Ross 






INTRODUCTION I 

, In Chapter IX are discussed Dr. M. Wheeler’s views a^J j 
in his article “Archaeology and the Transmission of Idct^ 
tAntiquity, XXVI, pp. 180-191) in which he attempts to prove 
Against all available evidence that Indus Civilization was an offshoot 
of the Sumerian civilization. The writer analyses his line of argument 
which is based more on philosophy than on concrete archaeological 
•evidence, and shows that his approach to this momentous problem 
is uttealy unscientific and arbitrary. 


Cliapters X — XIII have been planned to bring out in detail the 
parallelisms and close correspondences between the Indus and the 
Middle Vedic cultures. The common points of correspondence between 
the two include : the sanctity of the bull as well as of the cisvattha ; 
the sacrific of amstaranl cow and the Pohehaudana goat as part 
of the funeral ritual; the offering of obsequial cakes (pindas), col- 
lyrium, cosmetics, ornaments etc. to the manes (spirits of the 
departed ancestors); the journey of the spirit (preta) to the Solar 
World ; the continuity of human life in a subtle form (sukslinia^ 
surira) ; belief in heaven and hell ; association of peacock and 
lotus with the Solar World ; the worship of the sun as the 
supreme deity of the Atharvan and the Indus people ; the por¬ 
trayal of the Aditya-Punish:! on the Indus Seals ; the sanctity of 
asvalih:! and scinii as divine trees and their glorification on the Indus 
seals as well as in the Vedic literature ; and representation of the 
solar orb with rays radiating in the form of as^attha leaves {saptCi- 
svatthd-mayukhd-antarvedim saylran. Mait. Samhiid, 2. 1). 

Chapter XI presents a graphic picture of the various types of 
seals and sealings from the Indus Valley and their employment as 
charms and amulets in superstition-ridden age when every ill or ail¬ 
ment of life was sought to be remedied through the instrumentality 
of amulets, incantations and prayer formulae. The long list of about 
two hundred charms and incantations given in Chapter XII are 
mostly drawn from the Atharvaveda. Both in the Indus Civilization 
and the Aiharaveda there w’^ere charms and amulets w’hich could also 
promote health, happiness, concord in family life and secure a host 
of other good things that a person wishes for in this world. 

According to the Atharvaveda charms and amulets, called nh:nis, 
were kept in private houses as divine guests, worshipped and olTorod 
incens( 3 s, food, honey, wine etc. for winning their lavour. They were 
also worn on person with gold or silver wires and carried about from^ 
place to place for protection. There is no doubt that a majority of 
the Indus seals bearing gods, goddesses and sacred yantras^ too, 
wore objects of worship and likew ise offered incensca etc. in privat«^ 
houses. .^lany of those Indus s(?als, when excavated, bore smoke- 
murks, obviously the result of burning incenses and sacred lights 
before them. 


Chapter XIII is devoted to the exposition of cU'sc contacts 
and parallelism.s bclwei a the cultures of the Indus and the Atharvan 
periofls. TJio spirit of the two cultures breathes an air of supersti¬ 
tion and animistie idiosyncracies almost nJeutical with each other. 
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nclitions of daily life and the worldly problems of the t^i 
e wxre also very similar. The Rigveda is absolutely ignorant 
of the Indus Civilization. On the other hand the Alharvaveda knows 
it fairly well. This is borne out not only by a large number of clear 

cultural analogies but also by the specific mention of several Baby¬ 
lonian names, such as Taimdta^ Aligi^ ^iUgh Uruguld, Tdbuva and 
Apsu in this Sarhhitd. The evidence on hand definitely leads to the 
conclusion that the Indus Civilization was in all probability contem¬ 
porary with the Atharvan Age. This not only pushes back the date 
of the to the third millennium B. C., but at the same 

time demonstrates that the Rigveda is earlier than the Indus Civili¬ 
zation. In the light of the foregoing investigation it may safely bo 
observed that the scholars who look for traces of the Rigvedic 
Aryans advancing towards India round about the conventional date 
of C. 1600 B.O. are simply groping in darkness and running after an 
elusive chimaera—a pursuit that is bound to prove futile ultimately. 

There is nothing to wonder at if the date of the A tharvaveda 
Sarnhitd appears pushed back to the third millennium B.C. by the 
impact of the evidence brought to light by the discovery of the 
Indus Civilization. The tentative dating of the Atharvaveda by tlie 
Western scholars between C. 1200 and 1000 B.C. is liypothetical and 
of a speculative character. According to a well known Vedio scholar, 
Winternitz, it is doubtful whether the peculiarities of language and 
metre employed in the magic incantations of the Atharvaveda 
as distinct from the sacrificial poetry of the Kigveda, should lead us 
to the conclusion that it belongs to as late a period as C. 1000 B.C. 
Differences of language, metre and the subject-matter between the 
Rigveda and the Atharvaveda may have been due to the fact that the 
poetry of the former was for the use of the priestly class, while that 
of the latter had a popular appeal intended to suit the requirements 
of the common folk. 


—K. N. Sastri 
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Disposal of the Dead and 
Belief in Life After Death 


General. The discovery of two prehistor ic cemeterie.s _jELt. 
Ha rapp a lias th row?i a flo od onight 021 th^melHoT^ of t he 

cTehcl and the eschatalogicaI beliefs of the people of the Indus^ge. One 
of theniTthe Cemetery H, came to light as a result of the exposure of 
the tops of a few jars after a heavy shower in the rainy season of 1927, 
This cemetery, though prehistoric, is comparatively later in date and 
belonged to an alien people who arrived at Harappa sometime not long 
alter circa 2000 B.C. when the earlier culture was declining. The 
other cemetery, viz., R. 37, was discovered by the writer in 1937 
while digging a pit in the southern extremity of Cemetery H for 
depositing heaps of examined potsherds. This is ascribable to the 
early people, the originators of the true Harappa culture. Though 
the authors of the two cemeteries practised ono and the same mode 
of disposal of the dead, namely inhumation, the two kinds of burials 
unearthed in the respective burial grounds, reveal fundamental diffe¬ 
rences in detail, such as styles of pottery and other accompanying 
funeral equipment. 

Cemetery^H. The Cem eter y H i s situjitod abo ut 150 y ards to the 
nor th-north i^we^ ofih'fe A rchaeological RhiseunT^Iarappa, in the low- 
lying area at the foot of M ou nds D auen^ Being ex posed to the fii ry 
ofthe annua) libdds, rushing down the steep slopes of the high mounds, 
a considerable thickness of the superposed earth lias been washed 
away by the relentless action of rainwater in the course of several 
millennia. Consequently in certain case.s only a thin veneer of earthy 
crust concealed from view certain burial-pots which were obviously 
laid at a considerable deptli at the time of inhumation. It was pre¬ 
cisely due to this circumstance that in the rainy season of 1927, after 
a heavy downpour, the top.s of a few burial jars cropped up above the 
ground surface. The writer, wli<j was at that time in charge of the 
archaeological sites and the Museum at Harappa. reporUul the dis¬ 
covery to Mr. M. S. V'lts. the then Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey, Nortliern (lirclo, Lahore. Jn Fehrnary, 102 S. he e\< avated 
the area all rou!ul the find spot of the ;iforcsaid jars and roiovorod 
another group of seven burinl-jars. The e xamination of tiu-ir ( un- 
,.,ientsprov^l hejmml cbouht th£r^x|sTen^i^r a TTilFHcdgod jacldstono 
ceSelery ai tlns-FitoT 'After going lliroULdi the legal process of 
Acquiring land Mr. Vats was able to uiidertako a large scale oxcava- 
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of the site in t)io field-season of 1929-30, which he contim: 
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<luring the working seasons of 1930 31 and 1933-34. The total area 
finally brought under 
fjpade measured some 
3*^00 square yards or a 
little over three-quarters 
of an acre. 

Here, in the area 
thus excavated, whieli 
was marked by an 
extreme ^ pnneity of 
structural leiiiruiis, Mr. 

Vats uncovered two 
distinct strata of pre¬ 
historic burials. 'Flie up- 
y cr .'-trat-um c()nsi^.te(i of 
inoiv tlian ll’o burial- 
jars of various slui] c.-aud 
;>izes whil^ the lower oiiC 
yielded laipc number 
"of oai 111 burials, bf»th 

entire anrl fractional. Fig. 2. 
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nerally accompanied by funeral pottery. The concomitant necrop 
tan pottery comprised long-necked cocoanut-shaped water-pots 
bowls, dishes or plates-on-stand, saucers, flat covers, flasks, 
etc. The burial urns of the upper stratum were, in the order of fre¬ 
quency, of three dominant types, viz., the round (Fig. 3/G), ellipsoid 
(Fig. 3/1-4), and carinated (Fig. 3/5). Some urns were provided wdth 
neck-flanges perforated with three or four equidistant holes for secu¬ 
ring lids. Some jars were secured by placing bricks round their bases 



Fig. 3. 

for firmness. The height of the burial jars varied between 9*75 and 
23*75 inches. The round jars, the commonest of all, were either 
plain or painted. The latter had neck-11 anges and sometimes \\'er 0 
provided with a ring ba.so «Fig. 3/2). The plain jars had their bot¬ 
toms roughened by tipping or 
grooving w ith fingers the appli¬ 
que coat of clay while it w^as 
still w'ct (Fig. 4). The same 
result could also have been 
obtained by beating the appli¬ 
que coat of clay wnth a rough 
dabber. The jars with the 
finger-tip or finger-groove pat¬ 
terns were used for burial of 
the dead bodies of babies in 
their entirety. Tiie smaller 
jars wore turned on wheel in 




Fig. 4. 
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0 pioco, while the larger ones were moillcled on the wheel ii> 
pieces and subsequently joined together in the middle. In many 
jars the crudo mid-rib formed by tlio juncturo 
of the two halves easily reveals the potter 
technique. Li fineness of clay, texture, deep- 
red colour and the peculiar style of jiaintings 
they form a class by themselves and are- 
essentially different from the secular pottery 
of early period found in the liabitation areas. 
The ellipsoid jars are characterised by a 
straight, rimless collar-like neck with or 
without a flange (Fig. 5), a feature that- 
is also common to otiicr burial jars/ 
except those with the finger-tip pattern. 
Some carinated jars were plain, somo 
decorated with simple bands, while a few 
others were painted wdth chevrons, fish 
and other designs. With a single exception 
(Fig. 6) they w^ere all small-sized and contain- 
Fig. 5. ed mostly the skull hones alone. All burial 

jars when deposited in the graves were covered 
with smaller vessels, like inverted bowls, vases, 
flasks, lids or even potsherds and bricks. 

In the burial pots the dismembered human 

boiif's wi'ro pmmi jcuoufily eliovod in and tightly 
packed at the bottom. (Jonornlly the skull wan 
placed on one side in contact with the w^all of 
tho urn, w hile the leg and arm bones were plac¬ 
ed obliquely or horizontally crossing one another 
ill various (jositions (Fig. 7a). In a good many 
cases the skull lay in the centre or a little eccen¬ 
trically (Fig. 7b) , and the long bones stood erect 
burial-urn was too small to accommodate tho entire body. Moreover, 
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among the 1 clrtal remains forn-ing tlm contents of each and every 
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)mo or tiio other bones were always missing. So that if out of 
the human remains of a single representative jar an attempt were 
iBado to reassemble and reconstruct the whole skeleton, the task 
would have proved futile. The only conclusion to be drawn from 
this plienomenon was that the burial-pots under discussion contained 
secondary and not primary burials. In other words, the dead bodies 
were first cast away to the elements for some time/ say a month or 
so, in the deserted part of the town or in its neighbourhood. WJien 
the flesh was devoured by the birds and beasts of prey the remnants 
of the excarnated skeleton were picked up and deposited in jars by 
the relatives of the deceased. The practice of secondary burial finds 
support from the fact that in a deserted part of the ancient town, 
now forming part of Mound AB, were exhumed by Mr. Vats in 1927- 
28, in a small enclosure of the Intermediate Period, a lot of human 
remains comprising two skulls, one mandible and a few other minor 
bones.2 This small enclosure could possibl^^ bo one of the few fixed 
places in close proximity of the inhabitated city where dead bodies 
were temporaril}’’ exposed to elements for a short period before their 
hnal deposition in burial-pots. 

The most outstanding characteristic of the funeral pottery of 
the two strata uncovered in the Cemetery H is that it is entirely 
distinct in respect of the shapes, texture and decoration from the early 
Har.i])pa ))ottcry excavated in the habitation sites. The vessels are 

made of oLiyoy onrth nffiuo whit'lj in woll lovigiit*.cl and 

red with cie^raissnn!\, They were fin*il at i higli tompor/iLuro to a 
<leep red tint, as against the li^^ht red of a coarse ware of the early 
period ;\nd civo ^ (thrill tnetnllio rin-j when 1 oj^rf»thoi‘. Siindraly 

tlu*. 1 ypes of tho biiriiii pots of tho upper ntnitum ami Ihn liinall’ 
sized funeral pottery of tho lower levels underneath them betray 
an entirely different ceramic tradition which is quite alien to tho 
ono ndlectcd in tlio early secular pottery of tho town site, mainly 
represented by Mounds *AB,D and P. The authors of the Cemetery 
H have accordingly been believed to belong to an alien racial strain 
and to have appeared at tho stage at a time when the earlier culture 
was in tho final stage of its decadence. As a rule, one jar wais intend¬ 
ed to contain tho bones of a single person, but in several pots the 
bones of two or more persons were found together. This perhaps was 
due to the fact that at tho time of collecting skeletal remains after the 
normal period of exposure, small pieces of extraneous boiios lying 
scattered about in the neighbourhood might have got mixed up. 

Some burial-jars were interesting on ticoount of tiu ’r excep¬ 
tional contents. One jar (tl 154) which contained the bones of an 
adult, abo yielded a small double convex narrow-necked p.uiited v^aso. 

1. ‘Exposure of the dead to be dcvoincd by vul'uie. was and sUi’is a 
Persian (Paisi) custom’. ( He^<uUtus) 

^ 'dt is practised to this day in Tibet and was in ancient times the usage of 
the Lichclihavis of Vaisali. wlio nnpear to hav.- bcjn either t ibctaiis or 4 
cepnate people.” hufu'P .I/•./»///r/n’, I’Arl. o 23‘V 

2. Vac M.S . fhUi, Vol r p. 161. 
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fo. H 231 b, with the bones of a young person, had two cog¬ 
wheel-shaped nose-discs of steatite. Some four jars had only frag¬ 
mentary skulls and no other bones. Several urns yielded bones of 
t'wo persons, and in one jar there were bones of a small ruminant 
along with those of a child. Perhaps the animal, being a pet of the 
child, was sacrificed to accomi^any it to the next world when the latter 
died. 


Jar No. H 149 is particularly notew^orthy. It was full of ashy 
earth freely mixed with pieces of charcoal, blackened potsherds and 
numerous fragments of charred and uncharred bones, incl^^ling ono 
charred bone of a bird, two fragmentary terracotta triangular 
cakes, one drinking goblet with pointed base typical of the 
Indus period, one dish, a terracotta ball, piece of a bangle and a stone 
pestle. It is difficult to explain in this case correctly the co-existence 
of the charred and half-charred bones along wdth the uncalcined ones 
as also the presence of various other objects which are a peculiarity 
of the jar. It only reminds one of the so-called post-cremation 
(according to me ‘memoriar) jars some of which contained similar 
minutiae. I find it difficult to agree wdbh Mr. Vats that in this case 
the body was first exposed and then parfciall 3 ^ burnt after which the 
bones were collected and buried. There was no necessity of nor any 
logic in cremating the remnants of the excarnated skeleton after its 
exposure. Its contents are strikingly similar to the memorial jars of 
the early Harappa culture which have yielded animal bones and other 
sundry objects. Tiiis burial urn miglit have been used as a memorial 
jar to accompany some other burial jar with tlie usual ritualistic con¬ 
tents. Moreover, the calcined and uncalcined bones found in this 
jar do not appear to have been identified as iiuman bones. A small 

bone has no doubt been identified as 
that of a bird.* The unidentified 
charred, pariially charred and un- 
C'harred bones might be animal bones 
in which ease the above surmise wdll 
be justified to some extent. Dr. Guha 
wdio examined tlicso bones j- imply 
writes that ‘a large number of bones 
sliow undoubted evidence of calc illa¬ 
tion’. 

Eleven jars, of wdiich one is 
ellipsoid, one oval, aiid nine round, 
were' used for the interment of 
bihies. Mr. Vat.:’ in his excavation 
fouufl conclusive j roof that babies 
v.ero first tied up in the euibrvonic 
T.ositif n, then prol.ably wrapped in a piece of c oth ar.d finally placed 

«C oiild ties be tlic hr iC of a peacock ? 

Per.onali: 1 aivi inc'iiiCA’ to tiiink that as a part of the funeral ritual some¬ 
times a peacock v.as al-.n : ic’ iiiccc! to acconm-ay the 'pir’l of the deceased as its 
vcluclc or gui-'w .ii its ioiMiiL / to iro sokir ^vc»I! !. Thi-. i., strongly su^^esteii by the 
vital pait wl-ich the pcae ^ck played as evident in the pu.'Uini:.. on tlVw burial jars. 
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an urn in this inflexed condition (Fig. 9). According to him, “the 
reasons for not exposing the babies may have originated in the fact 
that by exposure there was a fair chance of the whole body being 
carried away by birds and boasts of prey, and in that case no part 
or bone would have been left for burial in urn.’’ 


ft is interesting to note that all the above burial pots containing 
babies in embryonic position were plain and undecorated with paint- 
mgs generally found on the urns containing skeletal remains of adults. 
That might have been duo to the fact that the Indian people presum. 
^bly believed that the spirit of the dead baby did not have to undergo 
ordeals of a long and arduous journey to the world beyond the grave 
like that of an adult. Its dead body was placed in a plain uncinbe- 
llished pot, wrapped in a piece of cloth in embryonic position. The idea 
underlying the practice perhaps was the belief that after death it re¬ 
turned to the womb of the Mother Earth and, being untainted by 
worldly sins, for it there was neither hell nor suffering to which the 
adults were subjected. 

The Cemetery H area is bisected by a modern irrigation channel* 
Mostly the burial jars lay disposed in small lots forming distinct 
groups. Each group was given a separate number preceded by the 
letter H, denoting Cemetry H, and individual pots comprising the 
group were distinguished from each other by the addition of sihall 
letters <7, by c etc. Mr. Vats has described in his monograph on Har- 
appa the burial jars groupwiso in full detail and the reader interest¬ 
ed m details is advised to refer to that volume.^ Keeping in view the 
limitations of this work the writer has confined himself to the descrip¬ 
tion of only important features wliich have direct bearing on the 

subject. 


Earth-Burials of Stratum II 

Directly underneath the first stratum of jar-burials described 
above, and extending from 3 to 6 ft. below the surface, were unearthed 



1. Vr.tN, M.S., Exr.iva'ions at fljrappi, \'ol. 1 P,?. 2^^—2 > ^ 
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plete (JbTg. 2) o.nd the rest fragmentary.^ In most of them the dead 
bodies were orientated from north-east to south-west, but three skele¬ 
tons were laid to rest from east to west, whereas burial No. H 695 
was the only instance which lay from west to east. In three cases 
bodies lay promiscuously in other directions. Quite a good number 
of them lay sidewise with indexed or extended legs, while one rested 
supine.^ In good many instances the arms were bent and the hands 
were brought up before the face. Yet in others the forearms crossed 
each other at the abdominal region. A noteworthy feature of these 
earth-burials was that most of them were furnished with a number 
of funeral pottery. A typical group of it generally comprised a 
cocoanut-shaped long-necked water-jar (kalasa)^ often covered wik\ a 
small flask (Fig. 10/1), and olferings’s dish^, (Fig. 11/5), shallow plat¬ 
ters (Fig. 11/16), plates-on*stand (Fig. 11/8), flat covers® and pear- 
shaped flasks. (Fig. 11/1-4/ 




1. The following earth-burials were brought to light in the Eastern Section 
of the Cemetery H :— 

H 710, H 695, H 698, H 696, H 697, H 485, H 488, H 636, H 502, H 501, 
H 484, H 486, H 88, H 184, H 307 and H 306. 

The following fractional earth-burials came to light in the Western Section 
of the Cemetery H :— 

H 701, I I 699, H 700, H 707, H 703, H 704 and H 706. 

2. Prehistoric Sumerian graves closely resemble those of pre-Dynastic 
.gyptian. In these graves the bodies were laid on their sides in crouching position 

with a beaker «.)r drinkins ciip beside llic ri^bt band, vvlalc olher potlciy was 
placed near the head. {Mackenrie) 

3. Most of the kalasas were found to contain crystalline gyspsum deposits 
at the bottom, showing that the vessel was used as a watcr-jar, oi 'giually placed 

full of water in the grave. In certain cases small flasks were found covering the 

mouth?, of the kalasas, perhaps placed there in the beliet that they formed a conye- 
lucnt drinking vessel for the dead man who needed drink in the grave. (I-ig. 10/1) 

4. Stout offerings’ dishes with horizontal ribbings on the base, which 
formed part of the grave furniture in Stratum 11, have their analogues in the pre- 
Sargonic burials unearthed by Langdon at Kish. Langdon, S., Excavations at Kish, 
Vol. I, pp. 75-76. 

I hia parallelism dearly point:. Dynastic contacts between the Indus Valley 
and Mesopotamia. According to Langdon they were intended as food-plates for the 
deceased. Nearly every dish at Kish had four holes at the base, which he thiiught 
to be ventilation holes for cooling the stem which otherwise would have become 
very hot on account of live charcoal kept in the lioHow stem for keeping it warm. 

5. Each flat cover is pierced vsitha coup.'c of holes at the rim, perhaps for 

tixing iton with a suing, to the mouth of the large jar. They arc also painted on the 
convex Bide viMi die tn.im d. idaiU («r other moUf., .nv h .n doer, peacods. h'.hcs, 
bud''., ticcs. Icavcc, slans, cic. 

6. There i ■ i\ EC»od deal of similarity bdwee t ihc prehistoric Sumerian, the 
pre-dynaslic (^^yplian and the Harappa burials. Rcfcning to caith-burial No. 116% 
Mr, V.un sa>‘;ltial the watcr-pot;. necompanying it wcic painted with ro\v‘; of con- 
vctUioiuil leave : ('V) illcrn iling with a v.ingcil tiguio ol 8 (Vats, II, PI. LXIII, 6). 
V/hat he takes to be a winged figuic of h is in hict a V-shaped trough 
containing a pair t)f small ovals. Simil.it ly in connection with burials Nos. H 703 
(PI. LXIJf, 8) andH 706 fPl. LXill, 4; also he erroneously mentions winged 
tigurc of 8. 
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Along with six or seven earth-burials (Nos. H 488, H 502, 
H 501, H 484, H 88, H 184 and H 307) were noticed the bones of 
sacrificed animals^. In one case they were found by the side of, while 
in another in the hand of, the dead person". Of these burials H 698 
needs particular attention. It was the skeleton of an adult male 
stretched at full length from west to east—an orientation rare among 






15 16 

Fig. Jl. 
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those burials. The head rested on the loft check and the hands 

orouftod cuioh uthcr ovor tho right iiido of the pclvifi with 1 lio h'ft luviul 

placed over the right. To tho left close to the body, extending from 
tho thorax down to tho knees, lay the bones of a Huorificed ruminant, 


1. Sacrifice of a goat is alluded to in the Rigveda (X, 16. 4). Agni is Hiked 
to coosumc only the goat that was slaughtered and laid limb by limb on the corpse. 

2. Vais, M S., Excavations at Hatappa^ Vol. I, p. 22!, 
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or a goat. Some of the animal’s rib bones were noticed in the 
man’s hands. 


%L 


Apart from complete earth-burials a number of fractional ones 
were also disinterred in the Cemetery H area. The pottery accom¬ 
panying them was of slightly modified forms. 

fractional earth-burials found in the Extension of the 
Western Section of the Cemetery H were seven. Like the complete 
earth-burials of the Eastern Extension they lay below the level of the 
pot-burials of the Upper Stratum and the funeral pottery found with 
them showed many modified forms, not seen in the complete earth- 
burials of the Eastern Extension. In view of the foregoing facts can 
it be surmised that the fractional burials of the Second Stratum, 
generally confined to the Western Extension, could represent a transi¬ 
tional phase between the complete earth-burials and the overlying 
pot-burials of the Cemetery II ? 

On the evidence of the sherds of the Cemetery H ware being 
found scattered all over mounds F and AB, this cemetery may be 



1 



2 



Fig. 12. 


3 


assigned to the latest period of the Indus Civilization as it manifested 
it^iolfat Harappa after Mohonjo-daro had ceased to exist. Its authors 
about whoso racial affinities nothing can be said with certainty at 
present arc supposed to have appeared on tho scene in the decadent 
pliasr- of the early Hara))pti culture. Their peculiar way of disposal 
c»f the dead with itf^ typical enneomitant pottery, shows comparisons 
as well as contracts \vith tlic funeral practices of tho contemporary 
people of Baluchistan anrl Iran. Tho complete and fractional burials 


miST/fy 



DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD AND BELIEF IN LIFE AFTER DEATH 


§L 


the pottery found at Nal and Shahi Tump in Baluchistan and at 
Musyan in Western Persia furnish close parallels in certain respects 
between those sites and the Cemetery H at Harappa. But for lack 
of adequate data it is difficult to say at present as to what racial and 
cultural connections those buried in the Cemetery H had with 
their contemporaries in those countries. A large number of burial 
pottery from the two strata in Cemote^ H is painted in 
black on a lustrous deep red ground with a variety of naturalistic and 
geometric designs. The former includes the peacock, goat, bull, fish, 
birds, trees, plants, etc., while the latter show zigzags, chevron, chess¬ 
board, trellis, rayed orbs, stars, etc.^ 


1. According to Mr. Vats the stars and rayed orbs inuy ^t ind for heuven 
and the sun ; the uavy lines, triangles or fishes for water ; leaves, plani.'^ and treo^ 
for vegetation in general, and the flying birds may sii:nify the aerial region throiigb 
which the soul went to the realms beyond. 






Cemetery H 


Paintings on Burial-Urns of Stratum I 

The following of the burial-jars unearthed in the upper stra- 
tam of Cemetery H were particularly noteworthy on account of their 
exceptionally interesting paintings :— 

Jar No. H 206 b 

This is an ellipsoid jar painted round the shoulder with two 
almost identical burial scenes (Fig. 13)^ Each of them shows a stand- 
ing therianthropic figure looking right hand side. Its beaked head 



Fig. 13. 

and arms terminating in talons are those of a peacock and the rest 
of the body is apparently human.^ The long hair on the head re¬ 
presents peacock’s crest conventiojially shown by means of slanting 
lines. The forearms are stretched out and in each talon-like hand he 
is securing a bovine animal by means of a cord, one end of which is 
tied to the animal’s neck while the other passes under his feet. Along 

1. Vats, M.S., Excavations at Harappa, Vol. II, PL LXII, Icr and \b. 

2. Mr. Vats says, “This creature is human but for the beak and wavy lines 
rising from the head.” 

The creature is definitely half peacock and half human. The head and arms 
arc those of the peacock, but the rest of the body is human. This explains the 
shaggy arms and the talon-like hands. The wavy lines rising from his head are 
nothing but peacock’s crest treated rather stylistically. The Baudhayana-Dharmu'- 
Sutra (If, 14, 9, and 10) enjoins that the />a//(food and drink) be offered to the 
Fathers (Pitris) on the ground that in the form of birds the Fathers go about. 








CEMETERY H 


the rope he is also holding a bow and arrow in his left hand, 
f grinning hound is attacking the loft hand animal from behind and 
hding at its tail. The duplicate scene on the opposite side of the 
jar (Fig. 13 B), probably depicting the culminating phase, shows on 
the head of each bovine animal between the horns a tridtmtato crest, 
^ymbolizing as it were the triumphant emergence of the group from 
the ordeals of the fateful journey. These tridentate crests may bo 
the survival of the ‘spray-between-the-horns’ design found on the 
heads of the deities of the earlier age. It may signify the deification 
or the divine character of the animals.^ Here the left hand animal 
IS Without tail and the intestines, and no longer pursued by the grin¬ 
ning hound. Between the therianthropic figure and the animal is 
painted on either side a flying peacock.- The duplicate scenes refer¬ 
red to above are interrupted by a large bearded goat on one side and 
wo horned peacocks on the other. It is noteworthy that the horns 
I ^ of the peacocks and on that of the large goat are those 
f f This feature is reminiscent of the buffalo-headed god 

o the earlier Indus culture. The goat has wide-spreading horns 
surmounted with tridentate crests, and may bo the deified interme- 
diary acting as the path-finder or the guide of the deceased in his or 
ner journey to the unknown world.^ 


It may be presumed that the therianthropic figure standing bet¬ 
ween the animals represents the subtle body or sukshma sarira of the 
eaci person, and that the latter are his guides. Incidentally an allu- 


nnrv referring to the trident-Hke device on the horns of the extraordi¬ 

nary large goat on jar No. H 206 6, Mr. Vats remarks : 

associated with Siva, whose prototype has been found at 

deities, as well as the horns, were regarded as 
emblems of divinity by the Indus people.’* ^^fearaea as 

n so-called prototype of Siva, who in fact is 

rpWtJni composed of animal horns with the miniature 

• r in the centre. The tndcnt-shapcd crests of the horns of the large 
u stylized forms of the triple linked pipal leaves, which motif is very 
Cemetery H pottery. It will, therefore, be more reasonable to 
>>«/ l4f ‘trident-crests’ as ‘linked triple pipal leaf crests' or simply 


2. Mr. Vats thinks that the two small peacocks hopning about in the space 
^ being (Preta) and the bulls arc presumably the same as 

inose seen behind the hound. They may as well be dillercnt birds as they are not 
shown with bulfalo horns on their heads like the latter. 


.3. It IS worth remarking that the Vcdic god Pushan, like Yama, played a 
regulating the destiny of the mortals in life after death. He is 
H r.-Vedas. He conducts the dead on the far path of the Fathers and 
leads his worshippers thither in safety showing them the wav. Beasts were allowed 
lo mm in sacrifice and he, like Riidra, also receives the epithet of Pasupan’, He is 
a guide on roads for those who lose their way. 


I ushan’s goat conducts the sacrificial h-'rsc. His familiarity with steep path 
IS perhaps due to the notion that his ccr is drawn by the sure-footed goat. The 
sacrificed goat wliich precedes and announces the deceased to the fat hers, pisses 
ihroug.i a gulf of thick darkness before reaching tiic third vault of)itM\cn. (.I///. 
reaa, JX, 5,l i {Mccdonell) 
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may her© be mad© to th© Vedic Aryans of slaughtering Amistarani 
cow at the time of cremating the dead person, and covering his or 
her head and face witli the marrow of the sacrificed animnl. This 

was to act ns a bulm to niitignto tho fury of t)ie Firo God {Kravyada) 
who was also invoked to bo kind to the deceased and to transport 
him gently to the higher regions by slow consumption. Further 
the entrails of the animal were placed in the hands of the dead as 
food for Yama’s dog. It is interesting to find in tlie pictorial repre¬ 
sentations on this jar that in the second scene the dog and the 
entrails of th© animal are both missing as if the canine intruder has 
run away with its allotted share. It is also noteworthy that in the 
relevant Vedic text quoted in the footnote below^ the she-goat is 
also prescribed as a substitute for the Amistarani cow,- Reference 
may also be made to the later practice among the post-Vedic Aryans 
of giving aw'ay Vaitarani cow as gift to a priest by the dying man.^ 
The analogy shown above can at best indicate that some of the ear¬ 
lier funeral traditions of the Indus people were inherited by the Vedic 
Aryans in course of time during their contact with the indigenous 
people of India. The rest of the available space between the princi¬ 
pal figures is occupied by the ancillary motifs like stars, rows of 
birds, leaves, etc. 


?i5?cfTSTrif nrqsit irsoiiir% qrit qsqr i 

I (?TI5qo iTo g;o V, ?) 

?rq {mm:) 

It would be interesting to note here that when the dead body of Ravana was 
to be cremated after he fell in his fight against Rama an Amistarani cow was killed 
and her marrow {vapa) placed on his mouth. 

Ramayana, Yuddhakunday 114, 112-117. 

2. In the second scene there is no goat. By the dead man’s entry into the 

Abode of Bliss, which excellence the Solar World, the mission of the goat of 

guiding i hc spirit across the mighty gulf of darkness, w as probably over and there¬ 
fore tl crc was no need of including it in the second part of the scene. 

3. According to Hillebrandt it w .s the duty of the kinsmen to provide their 
deceased relative with the means of crossing the ’•iver or the sea that interrupted 
the approach to the Land uf Bliss Mr. Vats thinks that ihe wavy lines along the 
upper and lower end; of the frieze enclosing the funeral scene probably represented 
the rippled surface of the waters of the die idful stream of the Hades, the prototype 
of the later Voitaiani. In SLippori he points out that the feet of the bulls, the goat and 
of the spirit {Prcui) arc shown invisible as if immersed in water. He further says 
that the feet ot the imrsuing hound are visible because the attack is depietjd in the 
Hade., and nut in the stream. The whole scene is a single unitary composition. It 
is diflieiilt to imagine that while the rest of it took plaee in the mid-stream a part of 
It occuned somewlitre outside the stream in the waterless tract ot i.he Hades. 
The possihiliiy is that the wavy lints were intended to servo as a decorative 
border or fringe of the hand. 
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. H sto6 

This jar is painted round 
tno filiouldor witli a broad band 
containing three fljdng peacocks, 
each carrying to the higlier 
spheres a therianthropic figure 
placed horizontally in its body 
along uith lieart-shapcd motifs 
in the vacant space.- The com¬ 
position of tlie inset human figure 



Fig. 14. 

shows a striliing resemblance to the 
kindred figures on jar No. H 206 b 
just described. There is little doubt 
that this figure also symbolizes 
the spirit of the deceased whose 
dismembered bones formed the 
contents of the jar. The vacant 
space between the peacocks is 
filled with groups of stars. 


Jar No. H 245 


, Fig. 15. It is 

neaaed 1 -shaped troughs alternated by 
stars (Fig. 16). The peacock heads are 
again surmounted with U-shaped horns 
inside which are sprays of linked pipcil 
leaves. Within each trough there is inset 
what appears to be a column of leaves or 
fishes.^ 

Jar No. H 245 a 

This is an ellipsoin jar painted round 
the shoulder with two highly stylized 
peacocks in flight, surrounded by stars 
(Fig 17).5 tail and the neck of each 

peacock are shown foliated and each folia- 
tmn has a dot in the centre. Between 
the peacocks aro two bowl-shaped panels 


painted w'ith peacock- 



Fii. 15. 


1- Vats, M.S , Excavations at Harappo, Vol. 11, PI. LXII, 2. 

V . h is difficult to give a satisfactoiy' explanation of ihc^c heart-shaped sym- 
Dois. Incy arc found very frequently among the paintings on the Indus pottery. It 
may however, be suggested that itcarried the idea of procreation, is indicaicd by a 
panting on a Mehi sherd where heart-symbol is .<hov,n as genlti^K of the bull. 

(Cf. Memoir of Arch, Survey oj IndUi, N). 43, by Ste’n) 

3. Vats, M.S., Ibid, Vol. II, PI. LXFI, 4. 

4. With reference to this jar Mr. Vats says “On it the decoratian consists 
of peacock's heads joined U-vvise, alternatiuR with rayed orbs or stars. Crowning 
the pcacock-heads arc pairs of .s.'creJ horns with twin leaves set in betwei'n.’' 

Presumably the main objcen; p.unicd on this jar arc pcacoek-headcd 
trougljs, each coniiuni tg a symnolically represented shoal of fish Peacock heads 
arc shown horned and inside each pair of horn, is a crest of lui.i pfa! leaves. 

5. Vats, M.S., Ibid., Vol. II, LXII, 3. 
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Fig, 17. 


ea^ showing a rayed orb and a row of fishes enclosed by triple 
slanting wavy lines. Inside one of the rayed orbs are five hachur- 

ed leaves, while tlie second 
orb is filled with numer¬ 
ous pear shaped dotted 
designs. Each of the 
orbs perhaps represents 
a celestial sphere pulsating 
with varied life. The triple 
wavy lines signify peren¬ 
nial streams of clear, sweet 
water teeming with fish 
and the pear-shaped dotted 
designs perhaps denote the animate creation inhabiting those spheres. 
Here is, then, presumably the Land of Bliss w^here the spirits of the 
dead arrived for eternal repose. The dot within the globule may 
signify the seed or the germ of life lying latent in the body. It will 
also be seen that each of the stars surrounding the peacock is relieved 
by a dotted pear-shaped object which may likewise represent dor¬ 
mant souls residing the celestial spheres. Similarly the pear-shaped 
foliations clinging to the neck and the tail of peacock may also mean 
so many souls of the dead being transported to the Land of Bliss. 
The above interpretation is, no doubt, conjectural, but appears to bo 
the only rational one in the context considering the nature of the 
jars and the funeral character of their contents. 


Jar No. H 246 e 

This jar is painted round 
the shoulder with a goat, trees 
and birds in the upper tier and 
stars-in-crescent and birds in 
the lower (Fig. IS).^ The right 
hand goi^t in the illustration 
has a trident crest formed of 
linkedleaves, between its Fij. 18 

liorns—a mark of its divine 
nature. 



Jar No. H 151, a 

This is an ellipsoid jar painted round the shoulder with tlireo 
long-horned humped quadrujiedvS, apparently bulls, and fishes and 


1. Speaking of this species of goat Mr. Vats says **It might as well be deer 
but for tlic horns which resemble those of a markhor (copra falconeri). Cf. Lydek- 
kar, Th '. Game Animals of India, Burma, Malaya and Tibet (1924), p. 123, fig 17, 
and p. 125, fig. 18. The markhor is likely to have been invested wiili sanctity owing 
to its reported character as a snakc-catcr. I believe this very animal is dcpiciai in 
the hca<J> on the \a:.cs illustrated in IM. LXIII, 9; PI. LVllI, c, 6 and PI. LX\T, 59. 
And periMps, [00. the pair.s cflioin above the peacock heads in PI. LXll, 4, and 
the indencfifJcni motif evolved from them as seen in PI. LXH, 10, 12 etc. also 
represent the same animal.” 


mtST/)y 
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(&g. 19)^. Each one of the quadrupeds has flat-bottomed 
horns and a piped leaf 
emerging from its hump. The 
shoals of fish filling the vacant 
space are shown with dotted in¬ 
teriors, which may again mean 
so many souls or latent germs of 
life. The stars are also shown 
''vith hachured interiors. 


19. 


Jars Nos. H 148 a, H 150 and No. 15 

These jars are painted with y)eacocks and otlior motifs. Jar No- 
H 148 has oiilv crude oeacocks^ with cross-hatched bodies alter¬ 
nated by columns of V-shaped 
motifs, each containing a dot*^ 
ted oval in the centre as shown! 
in fig. 20.*^ This device, as 
explained below, is only an 
abridged form of various types 
of troughs or water tanks con¬ 
taining live fish. The third jar 
shows stylized peacocks enclos¬ 
ed by a slanting wavy line on either side 
terminating in a star at the upper end 
(fig. 21).** These wavy lines seem to 
make trough-like compartments alterna¬ 
ted with a column of four linked pipal 
leaves. Each terminal star at the 
upper end of the wavy lino may possi¬ 
bly be tlie shooting rays of the stars 
signifying that the peacock is flying 
m the heavenly region. 

Fg.21. 

There are a few more p(*ttcry pieces on which wo have 
Boliir orbs. They include Nos. H TOO ^1,14 10«> ^ and H 231 h. Of 
them tlie fi^^^t vessel, a fl:i>k, s!\o\va like tiie medium sized vase No. H 
r/, two concenlrie bands of painting round the shoulder ^ In the 










1. Vais, M.S., Excavations at Harappa, Vol. If, PI. I Xlf, 5. 

2. //;/>/., PI. I.XII, 8. 

3. Describing the jar No. H 148 a Mr. Vats Na>s— 

“Above the shoulders it is decorated with five flying peacocks alternating 
with rows of birds 

They arc not rows of 1 lying birds but V-shaped troughs, each coiv.aining a 
dotted oval. Its lid is painted with four horn-<!iaped troughs coniainiug live fish 
(sec PI. LXIl, 8 and 10) 

4. Vats, M.S., lb:o PI. LXIl, i5. 

5. Ibiil.. PI. LXIIL 4. 
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band V-shaped pairs of 


(fig. 22)y 
rig 22 . by piped 

The third jar No. H 231 ( fig.23 )- 
shows two concentric bands of painting 
round the shoulder. In the inner band 
are groups of dotted globules enclosed 
by sets of slanting lines forming troughs. 
In the outer band are circumscribed 
•olar orbs alternated by columns of dot- 
ad globules. Each dotted globule, 
possibly representing the spirit of the 
dead, appears resting in the sunny 
region of the celestial world in the cool 
retreats watered by eternal streams 
and lit by heavenly luminaries. 


wavy lines alternate by similar 
smaller motifs, containing a column of 
dotted ovals. The outer circle shows 
solar orbs. The significance of the 
painting is very much similar to the 
one on the twin jars just described. 
The second jar, No. H 165a, is 

decorated with groups of stars alter¬ 
nating with solar orbs from which 
a stream of rays is shooting up 

The rays are flanked 

leaves on either side. 


Fig. 23. 


On a number of burial jars are portrayed what appear to bo 
trough-shaped containers or water-tanks inside which are rows of fish, 
pear-shaped dotted globules, leaves, etc. Broadly speaking, these 
trough-like vessels are either V-shaped with angular bottom or U- 
flhaped with rounded base. The troughs of the latter type painted 
on jar No. H 245 are peacock-headed (fig. 24/1)^, each head being 
provided with flat-bottomed U-shaped bulls’ horns, containing a 
crest of linked pipal leaves. Similar troughs are also seen on a lid (fig. 
24/4)^ and H 622 (fig. 24, 3)^ where the tanks are formed by incurv¬ 
ing leaves. On jar No. H 16 (fig. 24, 6/ where each side of the trough 
is formed by out-curving leaves and inside it is a column of four 
fifhes. Other motifs on this last-mentioned jar are row's of flying birds 
and linked p/pa/leaves. The V-shaped troughs occur more frequently 
on the Cemetery H I ware and exhibit a variety of forms. Sometimes 
their flanking sides are made of single or multiple wavy lines, once or 
twice of three-forked branches (fig. 24, 5)’, and sometimes of leaves 


1. Ibid., PI. LXIII, 10. 

2. Ibid., Pi. LXIII, 14. 

3. Ibid., PI. LXII, 4 

4. Ibid., PI. LXII, 10 

5. Ibid., PJ. LXIII, 7 

6. Ibid., PI. LXIII, 16 

7. Ibid., PI. LXII, 18 
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^^^4, 2)^. Inside these angular troughs are set fishes, dotted circl 
l !w 8 and peacocks. 




5 6 7 8 9 

Fig. 24. 

On a number of burial-jars are to be seen motifs which appear 
to signify some biological species. Such are the jars Nos. H 346 Z* 



Fig. 25 

(fig. 25 rt)* which shows rows of caterpillars and foliated arches separated 


1. Vats, M.S., Excavations at Harappa, Vol. II, PL LXII, 7 

2. ft/rf., PL LXIII, 21. 
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^ columns of dotted globules^; No. 18 with columns of cater* 
pillars, rows of flying birds, stylized trees, stars ctc.^ ; No. 17 
With sets of vertical and horizontal wavy lines alternating with 
dotted globules (fig. 25 No. 20 showing panelled columns of 
caterpillars and stars (fig. 26j* ; No. 19 with rows of caterpillars 



Fig. 26. 


alternating with stars and stylized trees® ; and No. 21 showing 
in the upper tier chevron pattern enclosing in its convolu- 
tions columns of caterpillars and foliated arches and in the lower tier 
only TOW’S of caterpillars bounded by sets of vertical wavy lines 



(fig. 27)®. It is interesting to note that this last named jar shows 
amongst others arch-like motifs with trees emerging from their outer 
curves. This motif recalls the pipuhtxrch (forara) motifs of the 
early Harappa oulturo under which a deity is seen standing. It also 
hears some analogy to the arclied motifs of a few Mesopotamian 
uoaln l/cnoath wldch th*' dritir^.i the undrrudrid arc kIiowu Mholtor- 
iug. On one of thorn Allntii^ th* queen of the nether world, is hidihg 

1. Vats, M.S., Fxcavatioris at Ilarappj, Vol. II, PI. LXJI. 9 

2. JbUi., PI. rXHI. 1« 

3. /A/V/.. PI. I Xlfl. 17 

4. Ibid,. PI. LXIII 20. 

5. Ibid., PI. LXIII. 19. 

c. Ihift., PI. I XIII 

7. K N., A'* u Lc //' on t'e Ind;. C,\'li-f iion Vol. I, P!. Ill, 7. 
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sl^self 
attack, 
had 




beneath an arched coverlet to escape the fury of Marduk’is 
As this motif occurs on a burial-urn it is possible that it 
some reference to the underworld deities. Jar No. 15 shows 
two rectangular chequered columns with a group of stars in between 
\hg. 28).^ On either side of this column, which may represent some 
aeavenly mansion, are attached serpentine or hook-like projections. 



« * -o* 

J«r No. 7435 e 

Next to Jar No. H 206^ in respect of pictorial representation 
comes jar No. 7435 e (fig. 29)^, which shows four composite 
^^i’Crnating with flying peacocks and stars painted round its 
fi^ulder. The composite figures are partly bull and partly peacock, 
the whole body, of this syncretic creature is bovine save for the 
head which is replaced by the forepart of the peacock. The legs of 
the peacock cover the neck of the bull as shown in figure 29 and the 
dost interesting feature of this composition is that in two cases the 
apirit of the dead person is shown riding the composite bull.^ The 
acene proceeds as usual from left to right. At the extreme left end is 
the composite bull walking to right and next to it is a flying peacock, 
^e third figure is again the same strange bull but with the dijfferenoe 
that here he is ridden over by the spirit who itself is a composite 




Fig. 29. 

t^ing, human in the lower, but peacock in the upper part. The com- 
posito figure again shows the same bull, but with the therianthropio 


1. Vats, M.S., Lxcamiotn at Harappa, Vol. 11, PI. LXIIi, 15 

2. LXH. 13. 

3. While describing the hybrid bull on Jar No. 7435^ Mr. VaN says : 

animals arc males, seemingly bulls with bifd-Iikc heads and a curious 
^vice around the neck, etc.** 

c'liru balls are peacock-he.adcd and what Mr. Vats takes to be 

^ouiid the neck of the aiiiin.ir arc the j»liaggv legs of the peacock, 
^milarly the spirit of tlie dead {Prem) on Jars Nos. H 206<j and U 20(0j has ala» 
peacock s head and arms. 
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_ '© this time riding right on its neck in stead of on the back. "In 
the fourth bull the overriding spirit appears to have completely 
merged itself in the hybrid bull and become a part and parcel of 
its mount. There is practically no difference between the first 
and the fourth bull except that in the latter a star is emerging 
from the back of the animal, probably the spirit is holding 
the star in its talon-like hands by means of a thin cord or tendril. It 
is to be noted that a similar star is issuing from the backs of the 
third bull and the fourth peacock at the extreme right end. The 
rest of the available space is occupied by groups of stars and half 
ovals.^ 




I’ 


i- 




1. Tlie^oup of burial urns, No. 7435, comprised seven jars (a to g). Whilst 
wch one of the other six jars of the group contained fragmentary skulls, long 
bones and Uny pieces of babies’ bones, curiously enough Jar No. 7435 e, the largest' 
ot the group decorated with an elaborate funeral scene, v.as found without human' 
remains. , 










NlINlSr/?^ 





Cemetery H ipomd) 



^ Paintings on Pottery From Stratum II * 

Paintings on Pottery Covers . , 

Equally interesting are the paintings on the convex surface of 
the flat covers from Stratum II of. the Cemetery H illustrated m 


' ■ * Fig. 30 . 31. ‘ 

Plate LXIV of Mr. Vats’s monograph on Harappa. They exhibit a 
rich variety of designs including animals, 
plants, leafy motifs etc. Among the animal 
designs may be mentioned the goat with 
long wavy horns and the peacock. The sub¬ 
sidiary motifs filling the empty space include 
fishes^ stars, wavy lines, linked pipal loaves 
and so on. The central scenes are circums¬ 
cribed either by rayed orbs, or simple con¬ 
centric circles. The geometric forms consist 
of rayed orbs, stars, ta^els, etc., and the 
plant motifs are represented by the pipol and 
the date palm as well as linked pipa I leaves Fig. 32. 
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in a variety of combinations. Especially noteworthy are the follow¬ 
ing p aintings : — 



Cover No. ii 


Cover No. 11 shows within a circums¬ 
cribed orb two adjacent columns each com¬ 
posed of four birds perched on each other’s 
backs and looking in opposite directions 
(Fig. 33)^. The motif is unique inasmuch as 
it is the only example of its kind in the 
Indus Valley and its affinities are traceable 
outside India.* This is undoubtedly an importation from the West, 
having no antecedent either in Mohenjo-daro or Harappa. 


Fig. 33. 


Cever No. 14^ 

It shows inside a circumscribed orb a 
curious composite device (Fig. 34). At the 
base are three stylized fishes in a row sur¬ 
mounted by four pipal leaves crowned by bull¬ 
heads. On either side of the row of fishes is 
a pair of miniature fishes. 

Cover No. 15^ 



It shows within a circumscribed rayed 
orb a tassel-like object hanging from above Fig. 34. 

and flanked on either side by vertical zigzag 
lines. This so-called tassel design is also found on sherds Nos. 91 
and 92. 


Cover No. 16® 

It has in the centre a double horizontal band bounded by 
wavy lines. On either side of it is a shoal of fish rather crudely 
drawn.^ The central motif boTinded by wavy lines perhaps represents 
a river abounding in fish. 


1. Vats, M.S., Excavations at Harappa^ Vol. IJ, PI. LXIV. 

2. An exactly similar motif consisting of five birds perched on each other’s 
back is found on a painted vessel from Susa-Obeid Period (first half of the 4th mill. 
B.C.), (C/. B. Hrozny, Ancient History of Western Asia, India and Crete, p. 27) 

According to F. R. ^rtarr many motifs on the painted pottery from the 
Indus Valic^re cojnpajahlc ti> those fi;pm Halaf and Susa of the 4lh mill. B.C 

0^ Start; R.F.S., Indus Valley Painted Pottery, 

vlu, M.S., Excavations at Harappa, Vol. II, PL L.XIV. 

4f Ibid., Vol. II. PI. LXIV, 15 

5.> Ibid, PI. LXIV, 16 
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JFig. 35. 


ers Nos. 17 and 18^ 

Each of these two covers portrays a stylized pipal tree with 
bipinnate leaves. The leaves shown on cover No. 18 are clearly 
naturalistic (fig. 35), but those on No. 17 
are conventionalized and somewhat elongat¬ 
ed in shape. In one case the tree is flanked 
by rows of birds and in the other by linked 
pipal loaves. 

Covers Nos. 19, 20, 22 and 24 

All of them show rows of pipal leaves 
linked together by looped devices. They 
are grouped together in rows of three to six, 
and in two cases have the ancillary motifs 
of pear-shap^ed dotted globules and rows of 
birds respectively.* 

Cover No. 23 

This lid depicts a tall tree of the palm variety (fig. 36)^. The 
trunk of the tree is made up of four cross-hatched vertical lines 
from the sides of which issue tufts of leave.s 
alternately pointing upwards and downwards. 
The uprights of the cross-hatched column 
appear to have spiked tops, while at the 
bottom the first pair of quadruple leaves 
appears emerging from the ground rather 
than from the side of the multiple trunk. 
This feature reminds of the trough-like device 
on Jar No. 16 (fig. 24, 3)*, containing four 
fishes arranged in a single column. The 
Fig. 36. sides of the trough are comprised by similar 

- quadruple leaves and this analogy she ws 

^o'lbt that they are not quadruple horns, as described by 
Mj*. Vats, but leaves of the celestial tree figuring on cover No. 23. 

Stray Potsherds of Cemetery H Type 

Among the large number of stray potsherds typical of the 
Cemetery H ceramic, which were excavated from the habitation sites 
H^rappa, the following are important as they throw additional 
ught on the beliefs of the authors of the Cemetery H and their 
^lationship with the earher population, tt^e originato rs of tho Indus 
Valley Civilization. a 



1. Vats, M.S., Exacaf Uions 

2. PI. LXIV, 19, 20. 

3. Ibid., PI. LXIV, 23 

4. Ibid., Voi. 11, PI. LXm, 
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No. 2(P1.LXV) 

Sherd No. 2 (fig. 37)^ shows the hind quarters of an animal, 
niOBt probably a goat, surrounded by stars with the distinctive 
feature that a row of four fishes are 
sticking to the lower part of its body 
as though sucking its blood or feasting 
upon its flesh. A similar representation is 
also observable on sherd No. 5 (PI. LXV) 
where a single fish can still be seen 
sticking to the back of a bovine animal 
surviving only in its hind part. The 
scene perhaps depicts the pisciform 
spirits of the dead persons feasting upon 
flesh of the bull that was sacrificed as 
part of the burial rituaL- 
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Sherds Nos. 3 and 4 . : .i 

These marginally noted sherds (fig. 38)“ show the middle part 
of a bovine animal each with a hooked tuft of hair representing its 

hump. Prom the hump. of . the animal 
on sherd No. 3 rises a plant, apparently 
a lotus, whose one stalk tenuinatew 
in what looks like an oval bud. More 
interesting than this is. a kindred repre¬ 
sentation on sherd No. .13 (fig. 39)^ show¬ 
ing again the middle portion of a bovine 
animal. Here also a lotus plant is issu¬ 
ing from the animars hump. The two* 
lateral stalks of the plant are shorter; 
and, curving outward, they abruptly end in 
cup-like terminals which are obviously the 
seed-vessels of the lotus plant. The two longer 
stalks in the centre curve upward and are being 
held by tlie human being standing bn the back 
of the animal. Another sherd. No. 12, shows the 
hump of the animal on which a theriantliropic 
figure, partly human and partly peacock, with 
arms represented by the shaggy legs of a pea¬ 
cock, is standing (Fig. 64)^. These two sherds 
illustrate the way in which the spirit of the dead (Preta) riding on the^ 
back of the animal journeyed to the unknown world and most probably 
the lotUH plant, being regarded as the sun-plant, symbolically 
indicated tlie Solar World a3 the destination of the spirit’s journey. 
At its left end two stalks are issuing forth from the hump but end 
abruptly on account of fracture iu the sherd. 



Fig. 39. 



1. Vats, M.S., Excaviitions at'Hurappa^ VoK II, Fl. <LXV, 2. 

2. Ibid., LXV, 3, 4. 

3. /6/V/.,Pl. XV. 13. 

4. PI. LXV, 12 

5. See also p. 102, « 
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W Sherds Noa. 23 and 24 (Figs.' 40, 41)^ each despicts a curl 
>dge-ahaped motif consisting of four triangles joined at the base 
and pointing downwards with their apexes ending in comb-like 
adjuncts^ This is a rare motif unknown to the Indus pottery of the 




Fg. 40 . Fig. 41 . 

early period and must have found its way from the west. Occurring 
as it does on the burial pottery, it had no doubt- some funeral signi^ 
hcance. It is also found on sherd No. 80 ^. - ' 

i Sherd No. 32 C^'ig..42:)^ shows stars,, ladder and date palm ti^ 
designs. The last-named design is again an importation and points to 
its western origin. 


Sherd No. 39^ show^’ a partly 
preserved column with leaves emerging 
from its sides. The columiV^^is identi¬ 
cal in form with the one already noticed 
on Jar No. 15 (Fig. 28) with the sole 
difference that in this case it has, in 
place of hook designs, simple leaves 
issuing from its sides. It is possible that 
the so-called hook design on the latter 
^ay also be some variety of leaves. 



Fig. 42. 



Sherd No. 46 (Fig. 43>^ shows a partly preserved humped bull 
with ex-curving horns standing in front* 
of a human figure holding a sword or 
club ready to smite the animal. Per¬ 
haps the human figure is therianthropic- 
like those found on burial Jars H 206^ 
and b as vaguely indicated by the; 
shaggy arms and talon-like liands. Or, 
it may represent a scene of bull sacrifice' 
as part of the funeral ritual accompany-’ 
ing the death of a person. Another 
sherd. No. 49, shows the forepart of a 
_ > 

1. Vnts M.S., Excavationsat Harappa,\o\.ll,¥\.LXy, 2^,24 

2. Ibid.] PI. LXVl, 80. - 

3. /iiVf.. PI. LXV, 32. 

4. Ibid., PI LXV. 39. 

5. Ibid., PI. LXVI, 4'). 
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With out-curving horns like the one on sherd 46 (fig. 44). 

There are, however, a few more sherds. No. 53 and 59 (fig. 45)*, 
on which the humped bull is represented with in-curving horns. 



Fig. 44. Fig. 45. Fig. 46. 

Obviously these animals represented two distinct bovine species 
peculiar to different regions. Sherd No. 64 (Fig. 46) shows a 
peacock^ with bull’s head having in-curving horns. A bull with 
peacock’s head or a peacock Avith bovine horns found on Cemetery H 
ware is a combination into a single body of the outstanding qualities 
of the two animals which were thought essential to help the spirit of 
the dead in its journey to the unknown world. Some uncommon 



(^) 


(b) 

Fig. 47. 


(c) 


motifs typical of the Cemetery H ware occur on sherds Nos. 70, 77, 
78, 84, 86 and 87 (Fig. 47 a —c). They are again rare unfamiliar 
motifs at Harappa and must have found their way from some other 
culture province. 

Sherd No. 18 (fig. 48)^ though included among the pottery 
from the mounds, is undoubtedly typical of Ometery H ware, ft 
flhows a file of four therianthropic 
figures standing hand-in-hand between 
two goats. The figures which look like 
those on burial-urn No. H 206 and 
ether urns, are peacock-headed humans 
And obvioualy represent the spirits of 
the deceased on their way to the world 
beyond the grave under the benign 
guidance of the two goats between 
whom they stand. Fig 48. 



1. Vats, M. S., Excavations at Harappa, Vol. II, PI. LXVI, 53, 59, 

2. PI. LXIX, 18. 







CEMETERY H {CoTltd.) 

Burial Pottery Showing Pipal Leaf Motif 



Below is given the list of the burial pottery on which figures 
the pipal leaf motif prominently. 


Jar No. H ao6 b 


In the second scene (fig. 13 B) in the space above the bovino 
animals are twin and triple linked pipal leaves. The trident-shaped 
crests on the horns of the large goat are also triple pipal leaves. 

Jar No. H 245 b 

The peacock-headed troughs paint¬ 
ed on the jar have linked twin pipal 
leaf crests (figs. 16 and 49). 

Jar No. H 154 a 

Pipal leaves are shown rising 
from the bumps of the bulls painted 



Fig. A'). 

pn the jar. (Qg. 19). 


Jar No. H 346 a 


Shows linked triple pipal leaves alter¬ 
nating with rows of caterpillars, (fig. 50) 

Jar No. H 246 b 

The horned head of the right hand 
goat is decked with trident-shaped crest 
made of linked tripleleaves, (fig. 18). 



Fig. 50. 


Jar No. 15 



circurascribed rayed orb.s are Hanked by 
sprays of pipal leaves (fig. 52). 

Jar No. 16 

On this burial jar occurs among other 
motifs a linked triple pipal leaf de.sign. 
Hero the pipal leaves are sliov, n very clear- 


The tail of one of the peacocks depict* 
ed on this burial urn is composed of linked 
twin and triple pipal leaves. In the same 
frieze are also two representations of linked 
quadruple pipal (fig. 51). 

Jar No. H 165 a 

The streams of beams issuing from two 





NlINlSr/f^ 
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Inside the bends of the chevron 
in the npper tier are two arches 
surmounted by trees or tree branches 
rising radially. The composition calls to 
mind the pipal arches (toranas) under 
Fig. 53. which a god is frequently seen standing 

on certain Indus seals, (figs. 27, 54 and 172). 


Flat Covers Nos. 17 and 18 

Each of these covers shows a styliz¬ 
ed pipal tree. Cover No. 18 also shows 
twin or triple linked pipal leaves on 
either side of the tree. The most note¬ 
worthy thing is that the pipal tree ^ 
•design is shown enclosed by a circums- • 
cribed rayed orb which is obviously a 
portrayal of the solar disc. (fig. 35). 

Clovers Nos. 4, 19, 20, 22 and 24^ 

Each of the five flat covers shows 
from two to six linked pipal leaves with¬ 
in a circumscribed rayed orb. 



Fig. 54. 


Sherd No. 44 

A sherd of the Cemetery H ware 
class also shows linked pipal leaf designs 
(fig. 55).^ 

Sherd No. 39 

A sherd of the Cemetery H ware 
type shows a solar orb with rays radiat¬ 
ing in the form of pipal leaves. The leaves 
Pig. 55 . are somewhat stylized^ (fig. 137, 3). 

Sherd No. 49^ 

Sherd of a dish of the household pottery type 
showing part of a solar orb with rays radiating in the 
form of pipal leaves (fig. 56). 

Sherd No. 77^ 

Sherd of a large jar of household pottery type Fig. 56. 
showing a solar orb with rays radiating in the form of pipal leaves 
(fig. 137, 2) 




1. Vats, M.S., Excavatiom at Harappa, Vol. II, PI. LXIV 

2. Ibid., PL LXV 

3. Ancient India, No. 3, p. 96, fig. 10. 

4. Vats, M.S., Ibid., PL LXVIII 

5. Ibid., PL LXVI 













Jar No. H 245 a 


CEMETERY H (Contd.) 

Cemetery H Pottery 

(With Solar Orb Molif) 




Shows two solar orbs, each enclosed by three wavy lines on 
either side which may represent streams of water. One of the orbs 
is filled with dotted globules or 
ovals, while the other shows four 
leafy designs. Above each orb is a 
row of several fishes and between 
the two orbs is a crude peacock and 
a group of stars, (fig. 57) 

Jar No .H 706 


It is painted with two concen- Fig* 57. 

trie bands. In the outer band are two well-executed circumscribed 
rayed orbs, whUe the inner band shows V-shaped designs, two of 
which are inset with dotted globules. 

Jar No. H 165 a 


In the broad band painted round its shoulder are delineated 
amid a galaxy of stars two circumscribed orbs which are emitting 

streams of light, each flanked by a spray 
of pipal leaves (fig. 52) 

Jar No. H 706 a 

This jar is painted round the shoul¬ 
der with two concentric bands. In the 
outer band are shown three circumscribed 
rayed orbs, while the inner one is decorated 
with three flying peacocks alternated by 
a single column of dotted ovals (fig. 58). 

Jar No. H 231 b 



It is painted with two concentric 
bands round the shoulder. The outer band 
shows two well-executed circumscribed solar 
orbs alternated with columns of dotted ovals. 
Aue inner band has V-shaped troughs con- 
taining tiny dotted ovals in groups of four 
(bg. 59).8 


flat Covers^ (PI. LXIV, 1—24, except nos. 

3 . 16,17) Fig 59 . 

Plate LXIV illustrates twenty four painted flat covers from 
Stratum II of the Cemetery H. Of them 21 covers are ornamented 



1- Vats, M.S., Excavatiors at Harappa^ Vol. II, PI. LXII, 3 

2. Ibid., PI. LXIll, 4 

3. Ibid., Vol. II, PI. LXIII, 14 

4. Ibid., PI. LXIV. 1—24, except nos. 3, 16 and 17. 
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rayed solar orbs. Inside the empty space of these orbs are to 
■^seen goats, peacocks, leaves, fishes, /;/^^;/ tree and pipal loaf and 
other motifs. Only one cover (No. 10) shows vividly a well-executed 
Bolar orb whose interior is filled with two concentric circles (fig. 32). 

Painted Sherds^ 

About nine sherds of flat covers or other vessels of the Cemetery 
H ware type show well executed solar orbs filled with concentric 
circles or other motifs. 



Fig. CO. 


Three sherds. Nos. 48, 51, 54 (Vats, II, PL 
LXVI) also show the same design. On sherd 
No. 48 a goat or deer is standing to right facing 
the solar orb (fig. 60) while inside the rayed 
orb on Nos. 51 and 54 are to be seen the hind 
parts of two long-horned deer and some other 
motifs. 


I. Vats, M.S. Lxeev: tiofti at Harappo, Vol. II, PI. LXV and LXVI, 






the light of the foregoing study in the mode of disposal of the 
6 ad and the eschatological beliefs of the Cemetery H folk it has beeii 
possible to arrive at certain important conclusions as summarized 
below :— 


1 f A paintings occur on burial urns it can safely bo postu- 

a ed that they are not merely decorative in purpose but are intendedi 
o carry a deeper significance. Manifestly they mirror current popu- 
ar beliefs regarding the fate of the deceased after his departure to 
e world beyond the grave. There can hardly be any doubt that 
no Cemetery H people believed in the continuity of human life oven 
a-iter death as also in the passage of the soul in diverse forms of 
animate life and in its ultimate access to the Land of Bliss, where 
there were running streams teeming with lish, majestic shady trees, 
^ternal sunshine and resplendent aerial regions resonant with singing 
birds. Hero the soul of t!ie decoased resided in eternal peace and 
happiness. On its way it had to cross a trackless dangerous zone 
beset with all sorts of trials and tribulations. It had also probably 
q? ^ treacherous river where there were no boats or ferrymen, 
^he journey was long and perilous and there were no provisions on 
the way, So the living kinsmen and relatives of the deceased had to 
prepare a way for the dead by provirling him with all sorts of things 
facilitate his journey to tlie unknown world. 


This be lief is weli Hllnstnited in the pictorial reprosentatiou oc- 
Oil ’ Jot H -lig^where the niotamorpibsH "spiM the 
standing'befwccnTtwo bovine animals, is valso accompanied by a 
I'^rLTe goat and two pearock^, tlio last inefitioncd three aniraals li.iving 
bnlfdlo’s horn.s on their heads. As ovidoiifod in certain graves, a goat 
occasionally sacrificed and buried along with the dead person to 
^ct his or her giiido in the dangerous journey where the sure-footed 
goat was obviously the most litting companion, iS jmotiraes a borine 
was also sacrificed for the same purpose. This dangerous zono 
appears to have been guarded by a watch dog which calls to mind the 


33 
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'o hounds of Yama} that infest the path of the deceased in his 
journey to the Land of the Fathers (Pitri-loka), An almost similar 
Ibelief existed among the Sumerians and the Egyptians about the in- 
^Lccessibilty of the Land of Bliss which was supposed to be surrounded 
by seas and could be reached only with the help of the Face-behind 
ferryman.^ 


According to the beliefs of the Cemetery H folk, the one 
essential condition for gaining access to the Land ot Bliss was that 
the spirit of the deceased must be partly transformed into peacock. 
Without this partial metamorphosis it was impossible to gain access 
there. The paintings on Jars Nos. unmistakably 

■s how that Peacock connecting link betu^n the worl3~^ 

(^rtals and the cele^al regio ns- On Jar No. H 20^ three peacocks 
are~sEbwh fiylngl?rthe''sfarry regions carrying the spirit of the dead 
to the higher spheres and on Jar No. H 206(> the same bird pla 3 "s 
the role of a guide by hopping near about the metamorphosed spirit 
between the bovine animals. Again on Jar No. 7435^ we have 
a graphic representation of the peacock guides which fly about 
in front of the hybrid bulls ridden over by the spirit in the therian- 
thropic form. Not only is the mount of the dead represented by a 
full or half peacock, but the spirit itself is invariably shown peacock in 
the upper and human in the lower part of the body.^ Evidently the bull 
and the peacock were associated w ith the dead person and acted his or 
her vehicle or guides to the next world. A further corroboration of 
this view is afforded by the representation on sherds Nos. 12 and 19, 
referred to above, where peacock-headed human figures are shown 
.standing on the hump of the animal (fig. 39). With this funeral 
.•significance it is no wonder that the peacock figures so commonly 
on the nccropolitan pottery from Cemetery H, occurring singly or in 
association with other ancillary motifs. 


There are indications to suggest that the subtle bodies of the 
dead persons transported to heaven were destined to live there in 
the form of animals, birds^ insects, fishes, plants, etc. Consequently, 
we find among the paintings on these jars the spirits of the doad 
symbolically represented by rows or columns of fishes or dotted 


1. The two dogs of Yama arc Karbura or Sabala and Sy^ma who guard 
the passage of Yamapuri. fn the Vedic literature there is mention of spies (spnscis) 
of Varuna. Pushan was regarded as a guide (prapathya) on roads. 

Macdonell, Veclic Mythology, pp. 23 and 173. 

2. According to the Egyptian belief the Abode of Bliss lay in an island 
surrounded by deep dreadful seas wh jrc the Blest wore carried by a ferryman 
called ‘Face-Bchtnd’. Sometimes they prayed to the divine birds, the falcon of 
Horus or the Ibis of Thoth, for carrying them over to that land. 

3. Peahen (maytni) mentioned in the Rgw'da and the Afhurvavedu with 
reference to the bird’s efficacy against poison. 

Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index 

4. In Mesopotamiaii mythology the goddc'^s Ishtar is depicted as descend¬ 
ing to the dismal Hades where the souL' of the dead resided in bird forms. 
Mackenzie, D.A., Myths of Bab) in tn.d j/h , p. 95. 

Also sec footnote 2 on p. 11 above. 











CONCLUSIONS 

les, cosilj^ resting in trougli-like tanks or vessels of vanol 
pes {fig. 24). In some cases these tanks are round-bottomed 
like U and sometimes V-shaped with their sides variously comprised 
by wavy lines (which represent streams of light) or by broad curving 
leaves or miniature plants.^ In one case (fig. 24, 1) the troughs are 
peacock-headed, while in another the walls of the vessels 
are comprised hy four curving leaves, each trough containing a row 
of fishes (fig. 24/3, 4, 5). To me the small dotted globules or ovals 
found inside these troughs represent the souls of the deceased in 
embryonic form. On Jar No. H 245a they are seen clinging to 
the neck and the tail of the peacock that is flying in the aerial 
region (fig. 17), thereby suggesting that they are being transported 
to higher regions by the bird. When piled one over the other in 
trough-like vessels these ovals look like so many eggs. 



It is noteworthy that in majority of cases the stars painted 
on the burial pottery have in the centre a dotted oval or a globule. 
Could it imply that these stars were also conceived by the Cemetery 
H folk to have been peopled by souls of the dead ?, a belief common » 
among the ancient people of Egypt and Mesopotamia. I feel that 
the dots in the centres of the globules, ovals, stars, fishes, etc. 
signify the soul or the germ of life. If we take a rational and 
balanced view of these paintings we cannot but assign a deeper 
meaning oven to the minor details, because they occur so frequently 
on the funeral pottery. They are not meaningless decorative motifs 
but embody the abstruse eschatological beliefs and convictions of 
the common folk who produced them. It is remarkable that the 
Indus people, though practising inhumation, did not believe, like the 
Sumerians and the Semites, in a dark underworld, but in a luminous 
celestial w^orld to which the spirits of the deceased repaired. In this 
respect they come very close to the Vedic Aryans.^ 

It is interesting to note that among motifs exhibited on the 
burial pottery from Cemetery H the plpal tree plays an important 


1, See p. 19 jwgrj. 

2. The joys of Heaven are given in the Rigveda (IX, 13). There arc 
eternal light and swift waters, movement unrestricted, spirit food, satiety, joy, glee, 
gladness, fulfilment of desires. 

(Macdonell) 

Proceeding by the path which the Fathers trod, the spirit of the deceased 
goes to the realm of eternal light, being invested with lustre like that of the gods, 
(Ath. Veda, 11, 1) 

In the Ved'c Age, as in the post-Vcdic, among the Indian Aryans cremation 
was the normal practice of disposal of the dead. But the holy ascetics and infants 
under two years of age were buried. This practice continues in Hindu society 
with some variations in different parts of the country even in present limes. 

Presumably the idea underlying the cremation of the dead person of higher 
age v/as purification from the worldly sins that he or she might have committed in 
lifetime. The holy ascetics and the infants being free from the evils of life were 
not to undergo this fiery ordeal. Some similar belief was also entertained by the 
Indus people who, as a purificatory ritual corresponding to cremation, practised 
exposure of dead adults to elements but buried the dead infants complete in urns 
in embr>'onic position, thinking that being untainted by sins they did not need any 
purification. 



UmSTify 
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/ Indus people held it sacred and evenworshippea 

Cs the divme Tree of Knowledge. Consequently we find this 
motit commonly represented on seals and pottery of the contem¬ 
porary times. But it appears that the Cemetery H people, too, held 
It equally holj' and used it commonly enough among the painted 
motifs on the funeral pottery. => i' 

Second Stratum, unlike those 
on pottery of the first Stratum, do not show elaborate scenes of 
dwd man s journey to the next world, but are restricted to the 
simple designs such as plants, creepers, animals, stars, fishes, etc. 

Solar World 

^l., • evidence on hand leads perforce to the con- 

elusion that the Land of Bliss where the spirit of the dead man was 
^ipposed to repair was pm- excellence the Solar World (Surym/oko). 
Ibis IS also beyond question that the bull, the peacock, the nipal 
Se Sokr^wS.''''^^ in one way or the other with the sun 

Peacock 

Ca urns and other funeral pottery from 

Cemetery H show rayed orbs which unmistakably are emblematic of 

peacock has been associated 
with the sun because Its plumage bears striking resemblance to the 

+hi+ ^ ^ known bird on the face of the earth 

muftiVowl?! form and the splendour of its 

f? plumage which, when spread out, brings vividly to 
The peacock has fittingly been called the sun- 

Pipal Tree 

7^Y.'f'^^ti’®®,:«'asalso associated with the sun, Indus seals 
depict a deity standing under a pipal 

arch {(orana) whose leaves radiate 
in the form of solar rays (Fig. Cl).® 

Again certain sherds from Chanliii- 
daro show solar orbs who.se rays are 
shooting forth in the form of pipal 
leaves and peacocks are in attendance 
upon them (Fig. 62). In some in¬ 
stances they are seen perched on 
their branches and pecking at the 



Fig, 61. 


—au tut? 

stems, perhaps trying to counteract the effect of the poisonous in- 
ots clingi ng to them. Peacock’s efficacy for counteracting the 


For a fuller account of association of peacock v^dth the sun see 


1 . 

101 infra. 

2. Also see fig. 161 i>/r. 7 . 

3. Mackay. E., Excavations at Chanhu-daro, PI. XXXVI. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


is referred to in the jR/gverfa (1,24) as-well as in the Atharva- 
veda (VII, 56, 1)} 

Lotus 

Th© association of the lotus with 
the sun is beyond question. Indian 
literature is replete with allusions to the 
‘‘forest of lotuses blossoming at the sight 
of the sun and withering at sunset’*. 
The Indus people were aware of this 
trait of the lotus, that is why they 
Fig. 62. associated it with the sun.^ 


From time immemorial the bull is a sacred animal in India. In 
Vedic times Mahoksha (the grand bull) was held in high esteem. 
The post-Vedic and the epic lite¬ 
ratures often describe the bull as 
^ symbol of righteousness or 
dharmu? In Puranic Age it 
became the sacred Nandi bull as 
Siva’s vehicle. During the Indus 
period it must have been asso- 
•eiated with some god. Conside¬ 
ring that Pipal God was the sup¬ 
reme deity of the times, it is 
but natural to connect this nob¬ 
lest of the domestic animals with 
that god, which was presumably 
the sun-god. 

The Atharxaveda mentions 
that ox was sacrificed for the 
dead presumably to ride on. The 
burial paintings on Harappa Pottery actually show the spirit of the 
•dead man {Preta) riding a bull. In the Rig veda (X, 1, 16, 3) the 
:8oul is spoken of as going to the waters, plants, etc., a conception 

that is confirmed by the pictorial 
representation on the Indus pot¬ 
tery. The same Samhiia mentions 
a celestial tree which, according 
to the Atharvaveda, is a fig tree. 
The pipal {asvattba) tree is a fig 
tree as it belongs to the ficus 
Fig. 64. genus and is known as ficus reli- 

giosa (the sacred fig tree). The 




1 . 

infra. 

2 . 

infra. 


For a fuller account of association of Pi>o/ with the sun see p. 101 
Fcraful’er account of association of lotus with the svn se.'p. 1C2 


3. For a fuller account of bull’s role in ancient Indian 
see p. 92 iftfra. 
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Vedic literature also refers to the spies {spdsas) of Vanina and 
Pushan’s sure-footed goat acting as a guide (prapathya) on the roads. 
All these concepts are well reflected in the paintings on the funeral 
pottery of the Cemetery H. 

As yet very little is known about the racial peculiarities of the 
Indus people. Every point of comparison or contrast between them 
and the Vedic Aryans should be carefully noted. A study of the 
subject on these lines coupled with the possibility of some revealing 
archaeological discovery in future is bound to supply a clue to the 
solution of this most vexed of the problems of Indian prehistory. 







Cemetery^' R 37 


As noticed above, this cemetery was accidentally discovered 
in the year 1937. It is located immediately to the north-west ot the 
Archaeological Museum, Harappa (fig. 1). Following its discovery 

Plate I 



View showing Dr. Wheeler’s exploratory trench linking C cn.ctcries H and R 37 at Ha rappa 
(Courtesy Archaeological Survey of Jodia) 
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area was excavated by the writer in collaboration with Mr. H 
ose, the Anthropological Assistant, continuously for four years. 
Altogether about fifty earth-burials were uncovered in it. These 
constitute the only regular cemetery of the early Harappa culture 
so far known to us. In 1946 Dr. (now Sir) Mortimer Wheeler also 
carried out a brief excavation in this area by driving a long explora¬ 
tory trench in the adjoining Cemetery H and extending it south¬ 
west-ward in order to link up the two cemeteries for ascertaining 
their stratigraphical relationship. His work conclusively confirmed 
the view, which the writer had earlier expressed in his preliminary 
report,^ that the Cemetery R 37 was earlier than Cemetery H and 
belonged to the people of the true Harappa culture, whereas the 
latter was attributed to some alien people who arrived at Harappa 
when the early civilization was rapidly heading towards disintegra¬ 
tion.- This was clearly demonstrated by the stratigraphy of the 
area excavated. The two strata bearing fractional pot-burials and 
tlie earth-burials of the Cemetery H overlay the burials of R 37. In 
hLs excavation of 1946 Dr. Wheeler found ten more burials in this 
area including one which was a coffin-burial that could bo compared 
to a Sumerian burial of the early 3rd millennium B.C. 



R 37 earlier than Cemetery H 

The evidence of Dr. Wheeler's long exploratory trench linking 
the two cemeteries shows that tlio Cemetery R 37 occupied a slightly 
high ground not far south of the habitation area (fig. 1). Between 
this cemetery and the town (now represented by Mounds D and E) 
lay a trough-like depression which, sometimes vsubseqiient to the 
disuse of Cemetery R 37, was deliberately levelled with debris largely 
consisting of a compact mass of potsherds. Thereafter a further depo¬ 
sit of levelling material was introduced before Cemetery H came into 
being in the area explored. Although no burial of the Cemetery H 
II type was found in 1946, the section indicated that this cemetery 
was well within the range of the infilling and was therefore likewise 
later than R 37. 


Of the fifty seven graves excavated in tlie Cemetery R 37, 
four yielded nomplele skeletons, five had been disturbed anciently 
and two were nob completely uncovered. In a total of eighteen 
instance:; certain burials had been cut by later graves and in eight 
instances earlier burials had again been cut by tertiary burials. 
Xevorthcless, the cemetery belonged to one and the same general 
stratum and was obviously in continuous use. 

OricT'tation and Grave-pits 

The body was normally extended, occasionally on one side or 
the (;ther with tlie Iiead pointing to the north. In one instance a 

1. This report w:.s siipp'if'.l by th^ vritcr to Dr. \Vh''cler in 1945 before 
UiC latter had starteci his work at Harappa in 1946. 

2. In Mr. Vais’s opiiii'*:! the b ir’als of the Cemetery H belong to the 
latest phase of the Indus Civili/aiion as ropre ented at Harai’pa-a phn^e that was 
not reached at Molicnjo-daro. He further holds that it is diificult to divorce ihc 
inaus culture from the Ccmelery H culture. 
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ave was found with head pointing to the south, 
in dimensions, ranging from 10 to 15 ft. in length, 

Plate II 


Gravepits varied 
2'5 to 10 ft. in 



Haappa, Cemetery R 37—Two of the ten human burials excavated by Dr. M. Wheeler in 1 
(Courtesy Archaeological Survey of India) 

width, and dug to depth of 2 or 3 ft. from the contemporary surface. 

The pit was generally wide towards the head for accommodating 
larger quantities of pottery near the head. The number of pottery 
accompanying a burial ranged from 2 to 40, with an average ol 
15 to 20. Most of the types were such at occur on habitation sites 
of the mature Harappa culture, but there were al?o,many new ty[)os 
not seen in the habitation areas as will be apparent from the list of 
the burial pottery appended below. 

Grave Furniture 

The p^^rsonal ornaments were sometimes worn by the dead. 
They included necklaces of steatite beads, anklets of paste beads, 
copper earrings, shell bangles and heads of steatito aivl paste. A 
copper ring was found on the right finger-ring of a dead person. 
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_ es pottery and personal ornaments, toilet objects occasionally 

formed a part of the grave furniture. Out of the total number of 
graves found in the years 1937 to 1940, twelve yielded each a tanged 
copper mirror, others revealed mother-of-pearl shells, one an anti¬ 
mony rod and one a large shell spoon. 


%L 


It may bo noted that some of tlio graves contained, besides 
human skeletons, a few decayed animal bones. One grave included 
the bones of a fowl, together with a small handled terracotta lamp 

placed at the head of the dead man. 


Burial Pottery 

A large number of burial pottery forming the grave furniture 
was recovered from the earth-burials of the Cemetery R 37. The 
pottery is very varied and rich comprising no less than forty five 
main types and, including their variants, about 175 sub-types. 
Broadly speaking, it is comparable to the household pottery forms^ 
exhumed A'om the habitation sites at Harappa. But there are some 
types which are quite new and peculiar to the Cemeterv R 37. Such 
are the types Nos. V, VIII, XII. XV, XVI, XVIII, XIX, XXVII, 
XXVTIT, XXIX, XXXV, XXXVI, XXXVIII and XXXIX as given 
in the following list. 

A list of the main typo is appended below for ready reference 
of the reader :— 


Type Description 


Diagram 


I 


Offerings’ stand with a funnel- 
shaped long plain base and a 
flat cariiiated dish. 

Ht. 13.5—25.0 inches. 



II 


Offerings* stand with a funnel- 
shaped long plain stem culminat¬ 
ing in a cup or bowl. 

Ht. 8.1—14.0 inches. 



Fig. 66. 

















III 


IV 


V 


VI 


CEMETERY R 37 

Goblofc with pointed base ; 
commonest ware in the 
upper levels at Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro. It was 
an ordinary drinking 
vessel and once used it was 
discarded. 

Ht. 6.75 inches. 

Oval jar with everted ri: 
base. 

Ht. 6.0 inches. 
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Barrel-shaped jar with everted rim 
and flat base. 

Ht. 8*0 inches. 


Tall oval jar with small mouth. 
Ht. 10.6 inches. 




Fig. 69. 


Fig. 70. 


VII Oval jar having a beaded con¬ 
cave base, short neck and 
slightly everted rim. 

Ht. 7 0 inches. 



Fig. 71. 













VIII 
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Crude ovoid vessel with a 
short neck and wide flat 
base. 

'Ht. 7*25 inches. 



Fig, 72. 


IX Small oval jar with a ledged 
shoulder, flat base and trim¬ 
med exterior. 

Ht. 8*0 inches. 



Fig. 73. 


X Bulgy ledge-necked jar with 
everted rim and flat bottom. 
Ht. 8 0 inches. 


XI Jar with ledged neck and 
keeled body, everted rim 
and flat base. This type has 
about a dozen variant forms, 
some of which are painted 
in black on light red ground 
with bands, hatched pat¬ 
terns, peacocks, bipinnate 
leaves, etc., 

Ht. 6*0 inches. 




Fig. 75. 


XII Pyriform vessel with flared 
neck, large mouth and com¬ 
paratively small flat base ; a 
new tyj>e. 

Ht. 8*0 inches. 



Fig. 76. 




















XIII 


CEMETERY R 37 

Globular vessel with a flange 
round the lodged neck. A 
variant of it is painted with 
pipal leaf, palm-frond and 
cross-hatched patterns. 


Ht. 6*6 inches. 


XIV Tumbler-shaped cylindrical 
vase having several variants. 

Ht. 4*75 inches. 




XV-XVII 


XVIII 


XIX 


Under this class 
come numerous 
large cylindrical 
vases. 

Ht. 6-26 —8 0 
inches. 



Elongated bottle-shaped 
vase with a slightly bulging 
profile and everted rim ; new 
type. 

Ht. 9*75 inches. 


Squat pear-shaped vase ; 
new type. 

Ht, 7*5 inches. 


Fig. 78. 



Fig. 81. 
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XX Cylindrical vaso with a 
slightly convex profile. 

Ht. 6*5 inches. 


XXI Afar/fc<3«-shaped ovoid vase. 
Ht. 6*5 inches. 


XXII Coarse carinated vase. 
Ht. 4*0 inches. 


XXIII Coarse carinated vase, small¬ 
sized. 

Ht. 2*25 inches. 


XXIV Coarse carinated vase, small¬ 
sized, but of heavy build. 

Ht. 2*6 inches. 


XXV Oval vase, bottom and mouth 
almost of equal width. 

Ht. 2 6 inches. 




Fig. 82. 



Fig. 84. 


(S 

Fig. 85. 

Fig. 86 

(D 

ig. 87 

ffi 

Fig. 88. 


XXVI Squat carinated vase. 
Ht. 3'25 inches. 










CEMETERY R 37 


XXVII Slender cylindrical vase with 
incurving sides. 

Ht. 7*5 inches* 




Fig. 89. 


XXVIII High-pedestalled elliptical 
vase. 

Ht. 10 0 inches. 



Fig. 90. 


XXIX Elongated elliptical vase with 
slightly everted rim and ring- 
base ; new type. 

Ht. 12 0 inches. 



XXX A flat shallow dish with 
incurving rim. This type 
outnumbers every other type 
among R 37 pottery and is 
extremely common both at 
Harappa and Moheiijo-daro. 

Diam. 10’75 inches. 


Fig. 91. 



Fig. 92. 


J 
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A flat shallow dish with thick 
inwardly rounded rim. 

Diam. 12 0 inches. 



Fig. 93. 


Sl 


XXXII A flat shallow dish with 
rounded rim and discular 
base. 



Diam. 11*0 inches 


Fig. 94. 


XXXIII Deep bowl or jar-cover with 
wide mouth, tapering sides 
and flat base. 

Diam. 11*5 inches. 



XXXIV Cup or lamp with perforated 
lug'handle, common in habi¬ 
tation areas. 

Diam. 4 0 inches. 

XXXV Small cup with straight sides, 
of thick build ; new type. 

Diam. 1*75 inches. 



g.96. 


CD 

Fig. 97. 


XXXVI Circular casket with straight 
sides and a squat base ; 
new type. 

Diam. 9*0 inches. 


XXXVII Circular casket with a flange 
below rim, slightly tapering 
sides and ring-base l new 
type. 

Diam. 7*25 inches. 


XXXVIII Circular caskf with a lodged 
neck ; new t 3 ^pe. 

Diam. 8*0 inches. 



Fig. ICO 4 
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Hemispherical lid with a 
knob handle resembling the 
neck of a water jar. 


CEMETERY R 37 


Diam. 9*0 inches. 



Fig. 101. 


XL Oval storage jar with a thick 
everted rim. This type is 
common at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro. 

Ht. 17*6 inches. 



Fig. 102. 


XLI Tall craterform jar with a 
thick flanged mouth and 
narrow flat base. It is pain- 
ted in black on a pale red 
ground with intricate geome¬ 
tric patterns of intersecting 
circles, etc. 

Ht. 20 0 inches. 



Fig. 103. 


XLII Large bulbous jar with 
a flange round the neck. 
It was painted with 
pipal leaves, palm-frond 
and other plant motifs 
which have mostly 
faded a^vay. 

Ht. 17*25 inches. 



Fig. 104. 
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Large storage trough with 
wide mouth and tapering base 
terminating in a narrow flat 
bottom, painted with black 
bands only. 

Ht. 18*1 inches. 



Fig. 105. 


XLIV Tall cylindrical vessel with 
everted rim ; has perfora¬ 
tions all over the body and 
a large circular hole on the 
underside.^ 

Ht. 18*1 inches. 



Fig. 106. 


XLV Jar-stand w^ijh incurving 
sides. 

Diam. 9’7 inches. 

Fig. 107. 

Notable Painted Pottery from Cemetery R 37 

The crateriform jar (Fig. 108)^ is painted in the upper i>ortioa 
with a broad band divided into compartments. The central com¬ 
partment has eight friezes of uneven width. In the topmost frieze 
below the neck and in the fifth frieze lower down is depicted a row 
of pipal leaves. The second, the sixth and the eighth friezes each 
contains a band hatched by series of closely set slanting lines. Tho 
third and seventh friezes are filled with dotted circlets or globules 
demarcated by uprights. The fourth frieze contains vertically set 
thick zigzag iine.s which perhaps denote caterpillars. To the right 

1. A similar vessel filled with charcoal and ashes was found by Sir 
Aurcl Stein at Feroz Khan Damb in Makran. It is difficult to ascertain its 
exact purpose, though in Cemetery R 37 its funeral chancter is self-evident, Thi» 
.type JS very common at H .rappa and Mohenjo-daro. These vessels have recently 

been compared with the ceremonial vessels that are used by devotees in Madras 
. at the present day for burning camphor. 

Cf. Mackay, Chanliunlaro Excavations, p. 83 and 
A. Aiyappan, Pettery Braziers of Afohenio-dara 
Man, 1939, IV, e. 65. 

2. Wheeler, M., Ancient India, No. 3, PI. XLVII A, fig. 22, XLh?, 


l 





















CEMETBRY R 37 
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is compartment are four peacocks standing to left and looking 
intently towards the objects enclosed within the compartment just 



Fig.108. 

described. Interspersed in the space between the peacocks are some 
caterpillar-like objects. On the left of the central compartment are 
shown the serrated leaves of some tree, presumably acacia, and in 
the column next to it is another tree with elongat^ leaves which 
be the stylized pipal plant with leaves shown drooping in 
proaie. 

Another craterform jar, but much smaller in size (Fig. 109)^ 
is decorated in the upper portion with floral and other designs. Of 
the four panels into which the composition is divided the one at the 
extreme left end shows a tree with bipinnate leaves which I take to 
be the pipal tree with elongated leaves. The second and the fourth 
panels have almost identical designs, each containing friezes from 
top to bottom of vertically set serrated lines, trellis, pipal leaves. 
The third panel shows a highly conventionalized acacia tree. The 


l.Jbid., B, fig. 22, XLI,c. 
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common band running at the bottom of these panels is filled with a 
series of linked twin leaves containing tiny dots. 



Fig. 109. 



Fig. 110. 


A craterform vase (Fig. 110)^ with squattish base is roughly 
painted with two hurriedly drawn designs. In the upper section are 
two conventionalized trees^, most probably the twin celestial trees, 
viz,, the pipjl and acacia. The lower band contains a jumble of 
vertically drawn zigzag lines. 


Fig. III. 


A round jar with flanged neck (Fig. Ill)* 
is decorated round the shoulder with a frieze of 
cnidely drawn pipal leaves and conventionalized 
twin trees of pipal and acacia. Below this 
frieze is a band of trellis. The whole pattern is drawn 
very crudely. In one case the loose pipal leaves 
are shown squarely but the leaves of the pipal tree 
are shown drooping and sidewise only one half of 
each loaf being visible. 



1. Ancient India, No. 3, PI.XLVI, 3 ; fig. 22, XLI d. 

2. It is to be noted that on some dishes found by Sir A. Stein in the 
course of hi explorations in Baluchistan have been noticed the same twin stress 
(Fig. 138). I think it was a fashion in those days to depict these celestial trees 
on some pottery that was intended for ceremonial purpose. 

Cf. Stein, A.S., Memoirs Nos. 43, PI. XXVII, Mehi 5 and PI. XXIX 
Mehi 11,6,3. 


3. Ancient India, No. 3, PI. XLVI, 5 ; fig. 16, XIU a. 





























CEMETERY R 

A biconvex vase (Fig. 112)^ 
inted in black on red ground with 
-a broad band, half of which is 
divided into four friezes showing 
respectively the zones of zigzag lines, 
trellis, circlets, and oblique lines. The 
other half portrays two stylized trees 
-and two peacocks looking at one of 
them very attentively. Apparently 
the trees do not seem pipal trees as 
the leaves are much too elongated 
and proportionally of small width. 

An ovoid vase with a slightly 
angular bulge at the centre (Fig. 113)^ 

It is painted with circumscribed 
oight-petalled floral design. Instead Fig. 112. 

of being mere decorative designs, they may represent 
stylized solar orbs, a realistic delineation of which 
is to be seen on a few sherds. On one of them 
(Fig. 62) Several peacocks are also in attendance 
on the floral solar orb whose rays are radiating in the 
form of pipal leaves. 


Fig, 113. 


A small oval vase (Fig. 114)® is painted round the 
shoulder with a spray showing three realistic pipal leaves. 



A tall painted dish-on-stand 
shows round the funnel-shaped base 
a design comprising stylized pipal 
leaves, series of black bands and 
some other motifs (Fig 115).^ 



Fig. 114. 


Fig. 115. 


1 . Ancient Indio, No. 3, PI. XLVI, 4 ; fig. 15, XI 
Z Ibid,, P. XLVI, 1. 

3. Ibid., Pi XLVI. 6. 

4. Ibid, PI. XLVI, 2. 
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Comparisons and Contrasts 
Between Cemeteries R 37 
and H (Stratum II) 



In both the cemeteries the dead bodies were buried in oblong¬ 
shaped earth-pits accompanied with funeral pottery, generally group¬ 
ed near about the head (fig. 2 and PI. II). The authors of the two 
cemeteries who were removed from each other by a fairlv longtime- 
gap, believed in a celestial world, the Land of Bliss, to which the- 
spirit of the dead repaired after its release from the mortal coil. They 
also held the asvattha sacred and attributed to the peacock some 
occult powers by virtue of which it could pilot the spirit to the higher 
spheres (lokas) (fig. 15). Both thought that some imperishable essence, 
some subtle inscrutable part of human entity, outlived the final des¬ 
truction of the physical frame. The journey to the Land of Bliss 
was supposed to be long and perilous and to meet this contingency 
they provided the dead man in the grave with funeral pottery, water, 
food, sacrificial offerings etc.^ 

There are, however, several points of difference, too, in respect 
of the funeral customs of the two people. For example, the orienta¬ 
tion of the dead bodies was different in the two cemeteries. In R 37 
they were mostly laid from north to south whereas in the case of 
those in Cemetery H the prevailing direction was from north-east to 
BOuth.wc.«^t. The funeral pottery accompanying the burials in the 


y f, contemporary Sumerians and the Egyptians, too, held similar be- 

nets about the permanence of human essence after a man’s career in this world 
nau ended. Among the Egyptians the spirit of the dead Pharaoh, known as ‘KaV 
was supposed to return to the corporeal body after it had undergone a long term 
^ u ^j^^crworld. It was in anticipation of its ultimate return to this 
worJd that the body of the Pharaoh was mummified and preserved in a pyramid 
mmb w^ch was expected to survive till eternity. In this tomb the mummified 
Fharaon was provided with a rich equipment of worldly objects which he used 
curing nis lifetime. Likewise in the Kings’Graves excavated at Ur in Mesopo- 
tomia by he^^^rd Woolley rich funeral paraphernalia was found along with 
me entombed dead bodies of the royal personages. In the Indus Valley the 
luiierai equipment accompanying the dead bodies w'as of poor quality, but the 
basic exchatological belief underlying the ritual was almost the same. 
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ARISONS AND CONTRASTS BETWEEN CEMETERIES R 37 AND H 

iemeteries varied from each other in fabric, forms, and deco: 
though the ritual purpose remained the same. 

The pottery found in R 37 was extremely varied in nature. As 
Tuany as forty five main types and their variants numbering no less 
than 175 have so far been found in fifty seven graves exposed in 
37.^ Most of the funerary ware found in this Cemetery is identical 
in material, shapes and decoration with the pottery recovered from 
the habitation areas at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. However, quit© 
a good number of pottery forms make new additions to the existing 
collection. Some of them are paralleled among the pottery hoards 
G 15 and G 130 and also in the multiple burial No. G 289 excavated 
by Mr. Vats in Area G in 1928 and 29. But many more specimens 
remain unparalleled by any types hitherto recovered from Harappa or 
Mohenjo-daro. The presence of this novel element in the funeral 
pottery of R 37 may have been due either to the instinct of providing 
for the diversity of fancied needs of the dead person, or it may imply 
a phase of the Indus culture hitherto unrepresented in the habitation 
areas. Another distinctive characteristic of the R 37 burials is that 
in good many instances personal ornaments and toilet objects, such 
as necklaces and anklets of steatite and other beads, ear-rings, tanged 
copper mirrors, mother-of-pearl shells, spoons, etc. were placed in 
association with the dead parson. This feature is conspicuous by its 
absence in the burials of the Second Stratum of the Cemetery H as 
Well as in the multiple burial No. G 289 in Area G. 

Paintings on Funeral Pottery 


The funeral pottery accompanying the multiple burial G 289 in 
Area G was severely plain and simple. But a large number of the 
pottery pieces found in association with the earth-burials in Cemetery 
H and R 37 were decorated with circumscribed solar orbs, stars, 
peacocks, goats, pipa! leaves and plant motifs. Nevertheless the con¬ 
comitant pottery associated with Cemetery H II does not show ela¬ 
borate scenes of dead man’s journey to the next world. The concep¬ 
tion regarding spirit’s journey to the nSxt world seems not to have been 
fully evolved in the time of the Cemetery H 11. Among the funeral 
paintings in the time of Cemetery R 37 there also occur the peacock, 
ih^pipal leaves, but not the goat. Another noteworthy common 
characteristic of the two is that the bull which became such a favou¬ 
rite motif with the people of the Cemetery H I is non-existent in the 
Second Stratum as well as on ])ottery from R 37. Perhaps the only 
representation of bull is on a flat cover where four cattle*heads with 
incurving horns (which may also be the heads of the Markhor goat) 
are superposed on the tops of three fish designs (fig. 34). The intro¬ 
duction of bull into the repertoire of the funeral motifs and its con¬ 
version into a hybrid form as mount of the dead m in’s spirit (Preta) 
seems to have been a later development unknown in the time of th<» 
first phase of the Cemetery H. 


1. Cf. Wheeler, Avcieni India, No. 3, pp.99-116 (fig. 11*23) 
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analysis clearly shows that in the time of Cemet^jr 
37 the two motifs of the pre-R 37 period, v/z., the peacock and the 
p/pa/, found on the household pottery of the habitation areas had 
acquired funeral significance, because both of them occur on the 
burial pottery of the Cemetery. It is remarkable that besides /Jipa/ 
the other celestial plant-—acacia—also occurs on K 37 ware which is 

totally absent on the funeral pottery of Cemetery H 11. These twin 
plants were worshipped I)y the early Indus people as cult objects, 
ono (pipa/) being regarded as the Tree of Creation or Knowledge 
{Brahma^taru), and the other (acacia) as the Tree of Life (Jivana^taru). 
Ihe authors of the Cemetery H II who came in the wake of R 37 
people also inherited the earlier traditions pertaining to the sanctity 
of tliQ pipal tree as evidenced by the frequent occurrence of this tree 
on the fui^ral ware accompanying the earth-burials of the Second 
btratum. But it is difficult to explain as to why they dropped the 
acacia tree which is not found on their pottery. 


Nevertheless the absence of acacia is compensated by the addi- 
tion of the goat to the list of the essential funeral equipment indis¬ 
pensable to the spirit’s admission to the Land of Bliss. 


^ However, in the time of Cemetery H I the conception of the 
Land of Bliss had acquired considerable importance and was highly 
elaborated. As evident from the pictorial representations on 
burial jars they had a vivid notion of the Elysium and of the hazards 
of the journey which the spirit of the dead [Preto) had to face in 
order to reach it. The celestial region is indicated by groups of 
stars occurring in great abundance on the funeral pottery. But at the 
same time it can hardly be doubted that the enormous number of 
myed orbs encountered on the funeral pottery of the two strata of 
Cemetery H definitely st^ind for the solar orbs and signify that the 
Land of Bliss situated in the celestial region indicated by the star- 
spangled belts was no other than the Solar World (Surya^loka) 
where the sukshma sarira (spirit) of the deceased was supposed 
to dwell eventually. In order to facilitate the spirit s journey 
to the Land of Bliss, the bull, the piped, the lotus and the 
peacock played a very prominent part. As pointed out above, 
the pipal and •peacock had also acquired funeral aignificanco 
earlier even m the time of the Cemetery R 37 and H II. But 
in the time of the Cemetery H I not only the above two elements 
had gained functional importance, but to them were now added two 
more, viz., the bull and the lotus. Henceforward tiie peacock and the 
bull play a very prominent part as vehicles of the spirit to the Solar 
World. The former is seen either accompanying the spirit as a path- 
hnder or bodily transporting it in its belly to the higher spheres. 
While the latter, assuming a hybrid form, is carrying it first on its 
back and then on its neck and ultimately merges it in its body as a 
pre-requisite to gaining accos.s to tho Solar World. 

Similarly wo find tliat in the time of Cemetery H II (i.e., the 
Second Stratum of bi rials) the />/>a/tree (asvattha) played a’very 






ARISONS AND CONTRASTS BETWEEN CEMETERIES R 37 AND H 


it becomes par excellenci 

linked trijile leaves are 




lortant functional role. Not only 
solar plant, but its trident-shaped 
also used as crests (sikhanda) on the 
heads of the large goat and the bovine 
animals emerging from the ordeals of the 
fateful journey. We have also seen on 

a number of stray sherds from llarappa, 

Mohanjo-daro and Chanhu-daro the re¬ 
presentation of solar orbs with pipal 
eaves radiating in the form of rays 
(fig. 62). The Jinkedleaf crests on 
the heads of animals have been inter¬ 
preted by Mr. Vats as tridents derived 
from the trident-shaped horned head¬ 
dress of the so-called Pasupati form of Siva ^ 

carved on a square steatite seal from Mohenjo-daro.^ But as I have 
shown elsewhere* the fan-shaped crest rising from the centre of the bu¬ 
ffalo’s horns on the god’s head is itself a symbolic representation of the 
fanshapod foliage of the conventionalized pipal tree emerging from a 
seed-vessel resting on an altar. The whole pipal tree motif on 
Mohenjo-daro seal No. 387 (fig. 116)^ was emblematic of the Pipal 
God, the Supreme Deity of the Indus Valley, combining his two sym¬ 
bols, v/z., the pipal tree and the unicorn. The other Indus gods like tho 
buffalo-headed deity, who dons a crown composed of the above two 
symbols, were no doubt subordinate to the pipal God.* Thus the sanae 
pipal crest w’hich during tho early Indus period, the gods, tho divine 
heroes and tlie high priests wore on their heads as a mark of distinc¬ 
tion and divine origin, is also seen in the same role on the burial 
pottery of tho Cemetery H I, where it appears as a mark of divinity 
and distinction on the heads of animals accompanying the spirit of 


the de.id person (fig. 13B). 

Tho above parallelisms between the funeral customs of the 
people belonging to the Cemeteries R 37 and H II and H I bring us 
face to face with the question of the racial affinities of their authors. 
There is no doubt that culturally the people responsible for the 
Cemetery R 37 were distinct from the other two peoples. Culturally 
and racially they were akin to the authors of the Indus Civilization 
who occupied the habitation areas from the first half of the fourth 
millennium B.C. to the time when the Cemetery H II people appeared 
on tho scene. The whole cultural equipment revealed by the excava¬ 
tions in the areas inhabited by the early people is entirely distinct 
and has very little in common with the Cemetery H people. Ihe 
only visible remnants of this latter culture are the human burials 
with tho concomitant pottery found in tho two strata. This burial 
pottery marks such a radical departure from the early ceramic tradi¬ 
tion as to compel one to conclude tliat racially its authors belonged to 


1 . Mackay, E., Further Excavations, Vol. II, PI. XCIV, 420. 

2. Sastri, K.N., New Liftht on the Indus Civilization, Vol. J, p. 8. 

3. Marshall, lbid.P\, CXIl, 387. 

4. Sastri, Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 19. 
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eyitirely different stock and were alien to the originators of 
s Civilization. This is the logical conclusion to which 


Sl 


the 

the 
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material as well as circumstantial evidence perforce leads. But 
excavation of the skeletal remains from the Cemetery H area 
Dr. B S. Guha to declare that the skulls found in the earth-burials of 
Cemetery H II—as well as those unearthed in the habitation area of 
Mound AB, and in the multiple burial No. G 289 in Area G show a 
racial continuity from the early times down to the end of the 
Cemetery H II phase According to the same authority, by the time 
the jar-burials of the First Stratum came into being, a new ethnic 
element seems to have made its appearance in the early population- 
The racial type in the early population was characterized by a large¬ 
headed dolicho-cephalic people with well-developed supra-orbital 
ridges and high cranial roof, long face and prominent nose.^ But the 
racial type found in the jar-burials of the First Stratum is marked 
by a small, low-headed crania as found even at present among the 
aboriginal population of India. 

Thus in the light of Dr. Guha’s findings we have to believe that 
from the earliest prehistoric times up to the dawn of the Cemetery 
H I period the population of Harappa mainly consisted of the large¬ 
headed dolicho-cephalic people. But among the skulls found in the 
jar-burials of Cemetery H I only one such skull was found, the rest 
w^ere all of a low-headed race. This conclusion, however, comes into 
sharp conflict with the archaeological evidence found by Mr. Vats in 
his excavations in the Cemetery H. The burials unearthed by him 
in the two strata here, though slightly different in forms, belonged to 
oner ceramic tradition. In respect of material, technique of firing, 
texture and the stylo of paintings the potteries found in the two strata 
were closely allied to each other but alien to the pottery of the early 
Harappa culture. So much so, that though the two strata of burials 
lay one over the other in two distinct layers, in some cases the burials 
of the two strata inevitably got mixed up. Moreover, there was 
practically no intervening debris between the two kinds of burials. 
From this evidence Mr. Vats came to the conclusion that the two * 
strata of burials in the Cemetery H were not separated from each 
other by very great length of time, and therefore, may have been 
more or less contemporary. The sudden change in the burial customs 


1. According to Dr. B.S. Guha, ‘‘this type of skull (i.e. larg>headed 
dolicho-cephalic) is closely allied to Mohenjo-daro I and SKI M 28 skulls excavat¬ 
ed by Dr. Mackay from Mohenjo-daro subsequently. It also resembles in shape 
and proportions the ALUbald skulls and the massive type of Kish crania describ¬ 
ed by Keith and Buxton and the pre-Dynastic Kawamii skulls from upper 
Egypt.” 

He further observes :—“There is no reason to doubt the continued pre¬ 
sence of ihe races of the Indus Valley Period of Mohenjo-daro in earlier epochs 
a seen from the G siie and open burial remains. But with the introduction of 
the jar-burials indicating probably a considerable gap of lime, a definite admix¬ 
ture with a small, low headed race, such as is seen among the present 
aboriginal population of India, is strongly indicated. The Harappa remains also 
demonstrate the presence of a non-Arm^noid, and probably also of an Armcnoid- 
Alpinc race in the Indus Valb/ during the ChalcoUthic timjs, whose presence 
was surmised at Mohenjo-daro from the presence of ai single skull of a child.” 



two people revealed in the two strata is explained by him kal 
^ult of some racial or cultural upheaval brought about by the 
immigration of a foreign people into the district. This view is 
based partly on the cranial evidence yielded by the Harappa skulls- 
examined by Dr. B.S. Guha, and partly on other internal evidence. 
The latter, however, thinks that the time interval between the two 
strata of burials was a long one. 


It becomes difficult to reconcile the conflicting conclusions from' 
the two kinds of evidence. The archaeological evidence would point 
that the people belonging to the two phases of the Cemetery H 
culture ■were racially akin, and probably came in two ■w'aves from* 
some unknown place. The people belonging to the first wave brought 
into existence the lower stratum of earth-burials (Stratum II), while- 
the second influx must liave followed it after a considerable interval 
of time. Daring this interval the burial practice had undergone a 
substantial change, viz., from open earth-burials to fractional jar- 
burials. The ceramic tradition, however, remained to a great extent 
the same so far as fineness of fabric, technique of firing, texture and 
style of paintings were concerned. If, however, we accept the 
anthropological evidence it would be difficult to explain the conti¬ 
nuity of the earlier ceramic tradition even in the time of the latter 
phase of the Cemetery H culture, unless we assume that the second 
wave of immigrants, which generally consisted of small, low-headed 
people, became partly converts to the beliefs of the early people (of 
Stratum II) and as a consequence borrowed their ceramic tradition 
in a large measure, though they stuck to their method of jar-burial 
without adopting the earlier mode of disposal of the dead, viz., the 
earth-burial. 


Harappa Cemetery at Rupar 

In the year 1953-54 the Department of Archaeology in India- 
discovered a cemetery of the Harappa period at Rupar, district 
Ambala. Though of the same type as Cemetery R 37, it lacked 
many Harappan elements. One has only to refer to Ancient India 
No. 3 (Figs. J 3 to 23 and Plates XLVI and XLVII) to be sure of 
the enormous number and diversity of the funerary pottery that- 
accompanied tlie burials in Cemetery R 37. They include carteriform 
and flanged oval jars, hemispherical jars, covers, caskets with mitred 
lids, etc. painted with motifs of religious import like peacocks, acacia, 
pipal, etc ^ The above pottery typcii and the painted designs are 
entirely missing at Rupar. Nor has the Rupar cemetery yielded a 
single tanged copper mirror or mother-of-pearl shell 'v\diich wer« 
common toilet objects buried with the dead at Harappa. In some 
graves at Harappa was noticed, along with human skeletons, bones of 
sacrificed animals and birds, a feature also lacking at Rupar. 

Thus, though the cemetery at Rupar is Harappan in origin, it 
is not contemporary of the Cemetery R 37. It appears that its 
authors had lost contact with the centres of the Indus civilization for 


1. See list of funeral pottery from Cemetery R 37 on pp. 42-50 
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Burial customs die hard and, though the'mode of disposal of 
il remained the same during this long interval, the Harappans 
settled at Rupar had forgotten many native traditions. Otherwise 
it is difficult to account for the total absence of many typically 
J3arappan elements among the burials at Rupar. 




ARE 4 G 

Multiple Burial No. G 289 

It would be relevant to give here a brief account of a large 
hoard of skeletal remains mixed with funeral pottery-—the whole de¬ 
posit forming a multiple burial (No. G 289) of the early period. It 
•was excavated by Mr. Vats in the level stretch of the Harappan ruins 
lying south of the Thana Mound just across the old Lahore-Multan 
road.^ 



HARAPRA AREA G. 
Plan 
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Fig. 117. 
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This multiple burial lay between 4 ft. and 5 ft. 10 inches below 
the surface and comprised twenty complete human skulls and some 
skull fragments, 10 lower jaws, parts of vertebral columns, bones of 
hips, legs and arms, some animal bones and a large number of pottery 
belonging to the pre-Cemetery H period of the Indus Civilization. The 
pottery recovered from this burial deposit consisted of twelve goblets 
■with pointed bases, three offerings’ dishes, eleven vases of various 
shapes and two saucers. 


The human remains were freely mixed with typical Harappa 
pottery of the early period, and also with some animal bones includ¬ 
ing those of cattle. Among the pottery specimens the number of 
goblets with pointed bases (fig. 67) was larger than that of any other 
vessels, and the two dishes-on-stand found in this collection are 
entirely different from the strong squat dishes with horizontally ribb¬ 
ed bases (fig. 11/5) forming part of the grave furniture of Cemetery 
H IL But during all this time the technique of making a dish-on-stand 
by joining together the two separately made limbs, viz. the funnel- 
shaped base and the flat dish, remained the same. According to klr. 
Vats, whatever may be the interval in time between the mounds and 
the Cemetery H, the area G very likely stood between the two. He 
thinks that a large number of flat-bottomed funeral pottery recovered 
from R 37 in 1938 was remarkably similar to that excavated from 
Area G in groups G 15, G 130 anci the multiple burial No. G 289. In 
the Cemetery R 27 the work was continued for several years. Many 
pottery forms are quite new and not represented either in the habita¬ 
tion sites or in Area G.^ 


It is necessary to make some general observations regarding the 
multiple burial No. G. 289 mentioned above. In proportion to the 
number of skulls, viz., 20, the quantity of other human bones was 
very small. The multiple burial also included a fragmentary human 
skeleton with a skull lying separate alongside the trunk. No personal 
ornaments were found mixed with the burial, nor was there any orna¬ 
ment on or near about the isolated skeleton from which one could 
deduce that it represented the principal person or a chief in whoso 
honour the other persons and the animals were collectively sacrificed 
as part of a funeral ritual. Signs of a ceremonial slaughter of a large 
number of attendant males, females and animals were found in the 
Royal Tombs of Ur excavated by Sir Leonard Woolley.* Therefore in 
the opinion of Mr Vats, whether this heap of mutilated bones result¬ 
ed from a wholesale massacre of men, women and children repre¬ 
sented in the heaj), or whether these human beings fell victims to 
some raid, accident or epidemic, in any case they \vero given a proper 
burial in the customary manner. This burial, however, was very 
much different in ritual from the fourteen complete skeletons found 
by Mr. Hargreaves at Mohenjo daro in Hr. Area.* 


p. 79. 


1. See list of the burial pottery from R 37, pp. 42-50 infra. 

2. Woolley, C.L., Ur Excavations, p. 226. 

3. Cf. Molienjo^daro and the Indm Valley Civilizaiion, Vol. 1 
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The Aryan Problem I 



It was in 1870 that Sir William Jones pointed out that relation¬ 
ship between Sanskrit and the European languages was due to their 
origin from a common source. This realization led to the speculation 
of a common home where the speakers of these languages lived in a 
remote past and from where the}^ dispersed in search of new homes. 
This dispersal is said to have taken place in a series of ethnic waves 
as conditions of life became harder and harder in the homeland. 
Ultimately those Aryan clans that settled in distant lands, became 
differentiated as Indo-Europeans, Indo-Aryans, Hitttites, Kassites, 
Mitanniaus and so on. 

The basic conception of the generic unity of the above languages 
gave rise to divergent theories regarding the original home of the 
Aryans which may be summed up as follows :— 

1. Indo-European or Indo-Germanic Theory. 

2. The Nordic Theory. 

3. The Central Asian Theory. 

4. The Arctic Homo of the Aryans Theory. 

6. The Sapta-Sindhavah Theory. 

According to the first two theories, which are allied, the Aryans 
first lived as a single ethnic group somewhere in the plains of Northern 
Europe. It i.s said that the racial type evolved here was of purer 
blood and spoke a language simpler and more archaic than any other 
language of the family. The great plain of Northern Europe extended 
from the Ural Mountains through North Germany to the Atlantic. 
From this plain, now occupied by the Celts, Teutons, Lithuanians and 
Slavs, they spread eastward (Cuno’s Theory). 

The exponents of the Central Asian Theory maintain that the 
Aryans originally lived in the vicinity of the Caspian Sea from where 
they spread fanwise and settled in distant lands evolving divergent 
cultures. 
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Tctic Home Theory 


Shri B.G. Tilak, advocate of the “Arctic Home of the Aryan?” 
theory attempted to prove from astronomical and other internal 
evidence of the J\igveda and theZend‘A\asta that the Arctic Region 
was the cradle of the Aryans. He held that Airy ana Vaejo, the 
paradise of the Indo-Iranians, was situated in that region and when it 
was overwhelmed by anico-deluge the people migrated to other lands. 

The last theory, v/z., the Sapta-Sindhavah, has its greatest 
advocate in Dr. A.C. Das, who holds that the Vedic Aryans were 
autochthonous in the sapta-sindhu region because there is absolutely 
no mention in the vast Indian literature of any other Aryan home 
outside India. This land of the seven rivers, which included five 
rivers of the Punjab, the Indus with its western tributaries and the 
Sarasvati, according to the geographical data given in the Rigveda. 
was bounded in the north, south, east and west, by four seas, with 
narrow highland bridges on the east and the west. The northern sea 
was an immense inland sheet of water of which the Black Sea, the 
Caspian Sea, the Sea of Aral and Lake Balkash are but remnants 
(Pig. 118). The geologists tell us that this Asiatic Mediterranean 
continued to exist up to the late Pleistocene Age. The three seas 
on the east, west and south were not the Bay of Bengal, the Arabian 
Sea and the Indian Ocean as we find them today. There was a 
different distribution of land and water over the Indian sub-conti¬ 
nent in those days (C. 35,000—25,000 B.C.). The plateau of Deccan 
with the Vindhyas and the Aravalli ranges was completely cut off 
from the sapta-sindhavah by three seas which ran into each other by 
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(After H.G. Wells) 
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Human Types 


None of these theories seems to 
be sound enough to satisfy all require¬ 
ments. At the end of the last Glacial 
Epoch (about 35,000—30,000 years ago) 
the Neanderthal subman (Eig. 119) 


necks and looked an inland sea (Pig. 118 ). According to this 
it was from this land that the diffusion of the Aryan race 
started westward in a series of ethnic 

waves the earliest of them taking place 

some 25,000 years ago. 


who dominated the European stage for 
about a hundred thousand years, was 
man (Pig. 


Fig. 119. __ 

supplanted by the sudden appearance of the true 
The remains of this man have been found in 
the caves' and grottos of southern Europe. 

They reveal two human types which the 
anthropologists call (1) the Grimaldi man and 
(2) the Cro-Magnard man. The former, a 
dolichocephal of Negroid traits, is supposed to 
have been the ancestor of the Iberian stock, 
while the latter, a brachy-cephalic of the 
Turanian type, wavS the ancestor of the Aryan- 

speaking race now inhabiting Europe. (fig. 120). 

The real culture of Europe began with the 
advent of the true man from outside. A 
peculiar fauna, including the mammoth, the 
woolly rhinoceros and the urus bull were contemporaries of this 
and roamed wild over Europe (Pig. 121) 



Fig. 120. 
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Fig. 121. 

(After H.G. Wells) 





THE ARYAN PROBLEM (l) 


^ The Central Asian Theory appears equally defective. Up tilt 
T^S$^nt geological times (C. 12,000-10,000 B.C.) the whole of Central 
sia was an endless expanse of marshes and swamps—the survivals 
of the dying Asiatic Mediterranean. At tliat time this tract was 
unfit for human habitation, much less for being the nursery of the 
vast Aryan hordes. 


Tilak’s theory of the Arctic Home of the Aryans also suffers 
from many drawbacks and therefore is unacceptable. The natural 
phenomena referred to by him such as the circling of the sun like a 
wheel round and round the earth and the constellation of Ursa 
Major rising directly overhead cannot be clearly made out from the 
Higvedic hymns. The relevant texts are susceptible of other 
explanation and they have actually been interpreted differently by 
Vedic scholars. 


Sapta Sindhavah^ 

The European descendants of the Cro-Magnard man, v/z., the 
Slavs, the Celts, the Lithuanians, etc. were of Turanian blood but 
spoke Aryan tongues. This is an ethnic riddle still unsolved. Let 
us assume that in late Pleistocene times the first wave of the Aryan 
uiigrants from the Sapta-Sindliavah settled for a long time among the 
Turanian savages of Western Asia. In course of time these 
Turanians, after they had acquired the Aryan tongue and such 
cultural traits as the latter possessed, would also have pushed west¬ 
ward and become settled in Europe as Cro-Magnards, This, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Das, seems to be the only reasonable explanation of the 
riddle as to why the European people of Turanian blood came to 
acquire Aryan speech. 

The Sapta-Shidhavah tract is admittedly the earliest life-produc- 
uig region in India where animal life evolved in a continuous chain 
until man appeared on the stage. In the Sivalik Hills the remains 
nf the man-like apes Sivapiihccus and Palaeopithecus, who were pro¬ 
bably related to human ancestors, were found. That this tract was 
the habitat of earliest man is also borne out by the palaeolithic 
implements discovered in the Sohan Valley, Potwar and the adjoining 
parts of North-West India. 

India’s Shape 

Down to the latest geological epoch the Sapth.Sindhavob tract 
remained entirely cut off f^'orn Soiitli India by an inland sea (Fig. 
122). Seismic cataclysms of later times caused the retreat of this 
sea and exposed the Kajputana desert and the Gangetic Trough 
(which later became ‘Plain’). The Puranic legend of the sage 
Agastya sipping up the ocean dry and dwarfing the Vindhyas in order 
to reach South India preserves a fossil history of the Vedic times. 
There is no mention of the Deccan in the Rigveda. 

1. The statements made in the nine paragraphs under the heading 
Sapia.Sindha\ah’ are based on the obsei\at:cni of Dr. A.C. Das as set forth ia 
Jiigvetiic Jge, 
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THE ARYAN PROBLEM (l) 


Indra is not Indo-European but an Indo-Arj’an god. 
appears in the Boghaz-keui record of the fourteenth centu 
along wit li other Vedic gods. Had the authors of the reco 
the Mitannians, been Indo-Europeans on their waj’^ to India , 
Childe puts it, Indra would never have figured in that t. , 
Indra could bo dated to the 14th century B.C. the date of tlx 
Vedic gods like Dyava Prithivi, Varuna, etc. would naturally receu 
to a far earlier period. 


§L 


Tho story of Mathava, king of Vidcgha, rclat 3 d in the Satapatha 
Brahmana, throws interesting sidelight on tho physical aspect of the 
country near Tirliut five thousand years ago. Mathava had originally 
settled on the Sarasvati. From this river Agni Vaisvamara went 
burning the earth eastward followed by Mathava and his family 
priest Rahugana till he came to the river Sadanira (modern Gandak) 
which he did not burn, showing that tho sf\i> at that time was in the 
vicinity of Tirhui. TJiis implies 3,000 B-C. as the date of the Satapaiha 
Brahmana and that of the Rigveda must necessarily be earlier. 


There is a reference in the Rigveda to the vernal equinox being 
in the Orion (A/r/gi?) pointing to tho date of 4,500 B.C. Dr. V.B. 
Ketkar of Poona proved from n statement in the Taitti/iya Brahmana 
tliat (Jupiter) was first discovered when confronting the 

Btar Tishya (about c. 4,C50 B.C.). Ho also showed on astronomical 
ground that the Rajputana Sea which separated the Sapta-Sirdhavah 
from the Deccan disappeared after 7,500 B.C. Dr. D.N. Mukhopadyaya 
pointed out from tlie Vrishakapi Hymn (Rigveda X, 68) that ceitain 
Suktas of the Rigveda were composed earlier than 10,000 B.C. 

There are interesting relics of fossil history in tho Rigveda 
which recall palaeolithic conditions of life. Indra’s vajra was first 
made of stone and then of bone. The sickles were originally 
fashioned out of equine rib-bones (asva-parsii). There is mention of 
the dog as the earliest domestic animal. Dog is man’s companion 
since palaeolithic times. The Rigveda says that Fire, the youngest 
among gods, was first ])roducod in Supta Sindhu by the sago Atharvan 
who also introduced his worship among the Aryans. It was the 
palaeolithic man who first discovered the art of producing fire by 
friction. 

Wheat (godhunvi) is first mentioned in the Yaja veda and the 
Satapatha Brahmana. According t-o Dr. De Gordalle it was first 
found in wild condition in Asia Minor and domesticated by tho 
neolithic man in or about the 9th millennium B.C. The Indus 
Civilization knew wheat in 3.000 B.C. and the culture which 

is totally ignorant i»f ihis cereal, should th?rofore be oartier than 
» that. On this evidence, too, tho date of tho Athiirvavcda ixivi tho 
Satapatha Brahmana should correspond with tho Indus Ago. 

The Rigveda. rioea not know' the tiger. It is first referred to in 
the At/iarvavcda and the Satapatha Brahmana. This auim.al is very 
commonly rc]>rosente(l in the Indus art. Being a native of hot and 
moist climate, it originally belonged to South India, tho Vindhyas 
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"ngal which were cutoff from the mainland in ancient times 
id sea. When that sea driid up it made its appearance in 
n India. This also shows that the Indus Civilization should 
than the Rigxeda, 

■ rman Theory 


Sl 


' -The Ivordic theory explaining the diffusion of the Indo-Euro¬ 
peans from ‘ ? common home in Scandinavia as expounded by 
Kossinna Schliz and Schiichhardt is the most attractive. The founder 
of the Germanist school of the Indo-European theory was Karl Penka 
who gallantly maintained that the Indo-European phonetic system 
was preserved in a purer form in Teutonic than in any other Aryan 
tongue. According to Prof. Childe the Germanist doctrine is the most 
comprehensive and consistent synthesis of Indo-European peoples 
that has ever been offered. 


In order to pursue this theory to its logical end the antiquarians 
and the explorers have carried on a feverish hunt for the archaelogi- 
cal and ethnical evidences calculated to prove the eastward march of 
these Nordic and Teutonic people from their original home. Some 
archaeologists have suggested that the Kassites who appeared on the 
north-eastern horizon of Mesopotamia about 1,900 B.C. were the 
advance guard of the great mass of the Indo-Europeans moving east¬ 
ward. Others say the same thing about the Hittites and the 
Mitannians who appear in the 14th century B.C. concluding a treaty 
of peace as embodied in the Boghaz-keui record. Some scliolars sur¬ 
mised that the Hellenic dynasts who were ruling in Greece by the 
13th century B.C. were the vanguard of the Indo-Europeans. In 
the ] 5th century B.C. a new people made their appearance in the 
Po Valley among the old Mediterraneans of Upper Ital 3 ^ Unlike 
their predecessors and neighbours they cremated their dead and 
depo.sited the re.sidue ashes in cinerary urns.^ These people, called 
terramaricoli by the archaeologists, are said to have been the an¬ 
cestors of the Romans. At another place in Europe the short heads 
wdio appeared rather like a wedge driven between the sliort dolicho¬ 
cephalic of the Mediterranean lands and the tall dolicho-cephalic of 
the north have been claimed as Ar^^ans by Sergi and de Morgan. 
But, as rightly remarked by Prof. Childe, cremation is not a sure 
characteristic of the Aryans. It can neither bo sliowm that all 
Aryans cremated nor that all creraationists were Aryans. As an 
example it may be cited that Achaemenid kings, who w^ere of the 
pure Aryan blood, were buried in rock-cut tombs and not cremated. 
There is expre.s.s prohibition against cremation in the Avesta. 


Ochre Graves and Kurgans 


In the region of Caucasus and South Russia the prehistoric 
graves containing contracted skeletons covered with red ochre were 
found. Over these graves were raised large conical mounds of earth 
(Kurgan^). Tliey have been termed ochre-graves and are supposed 


1. Childe, V.G. The AryattSf pp. 68-71. 
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-‘©present the burials of the dolicho-cephalic Nordic people. In 
ese ochre-graves the remains include the bones not only of sheep 
.. ' - The 




and cattle but also of horse, the typically Aryan quadruped, 
limited quantities of grains found in the kurgans showed that the 
people buried therein were partly agriculturists. The oohre-gravea 
have been found in thousands and chronologically extend over a 
long period of time. The most famous of all is a huge kurgan near 
Maikap in the Kuban Valley in South Russia. The people buried 
under these barrows were tall dolicho-cephalic, with rather low fore- 
^ad and pronounced supra-orbital ridges. The royal tombs in the 
Kuban Valley in Russia contained enormous masses of gold and 
silver. They are the tombs of chieftains who carried plundering 
expeditions in the rich plains of Armenia, Cappadocia and even 
Mesopotamia. Kossinna and most German archaeologists see in the 
ochre-graves and the slightly later chamber-tombs, called by the 
Russians the ‘cata-comb graves’ the monuments of warlike Indo- 
Germans advancing from. Scandinavia and Germany towards Iran and 
India. 


The Italian philologist De Michchi presents the crematoria as 
radiating from Hungary and shows that all were Aryans. Some 
scholars claim that the brachy-cephalic Prospectors were the diffusers 
of tine Aryan languages in Europe. The typical vase of the Prospec¬ 
tors was bell-beakcr and their graves were flat and not barrows. So 
they Averc a different people from the dolicho-cephalic people buried 
in the ochro-graves and surmounted by barrows referred to above. 
It has .been claimed b\^ some scholars that the diffusion of painted 
pottery rn Europe was the work of the Indo-European Ar 3 "a]is — 
^ hypothesis, which, according to Prof. Childe, is quite attractive, 
though v.aso-painters were not always Aryans. Vase painters posses¬ 
sed coppe r and domesticated the Asiatic unis (sheep) and the desert 
horse. 


Amidst the bewildering mass of conflicting evidence it is difti- 
cult to arri ve at right conclusions regarding the en masse move¬ 
ment of the Indo-Europeans, and it only lands one in a maze of 
blind alleys ' vhere one gropes in vain for a ray of light at the other 
cud. In every ^ '.ase the thread of evidence liardly carries us farther down 
^an tlie borderland of South Russia and the highlands of Anatolia. 
Ihe advance gu.j.ds of the Indo-Europeans on tho Russian side end 
'vith the ochre-gra ves and the while on the Anatolian side 

they end with the- npearanco of the Hiltites and the Kassites. The 
threads of this entangled ethnic -tory are snapped here and do ni>t 
Lt ach oven within a respectable distanco from the borderland of 
India. Even here, that is in the borderlcnd of southern Russia and 
Anatolia, th'^ stor^' of • h.* Indo-Eiironjvni migration docf. not run 
smootld\'. Many contI t'TV 5‘nd anomalous faetrUT. cr.:>p up and 
render it incredible. Some of vlieso factors arc eiuiinerated bel'»w : - 

Prof. Childe '‘bscrvi s th.at by circi 1.500 B.O. the division of 
satem and < eniuai jrroups . f I i.ngu igcs had already taken place, and 

1. CiiiUlc. i/]e ir, /ns, p, 183. 
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this fact wo must conclude that the dispersion of the Aryans 
begun by c. 2.500 B.C.^ This discovery of satem and centum 
Indo-European languages on the fringe of the Anatolian plateau 
induced Prof. Sayce to propose the transfer of the Aryan cradle from 
Central Asia to Asia Minor. The latest of the ochre-graves are 
dated to about 12th centur}^ B.C. If these were the people who 
subsequently played the role of Indo-Iranians and Indo-Aryans then 
how is it that their traces are nob found south of the Russian border¬ 
land ? Li Iran no ochre-graves or kwgans with their characteristic 
contents have come to h’ght pointing to their southward progress. 
IfKassites who founded their kingdom in Mesopotamia in 19th 
century B.C. were the vanguard of the Indo-Europeans, by which 
route did they reach Mesopotamia and where did they disappear 
after a century or so ? If they came to India via Iran there must 
be some corroboratory archaeological evidence in support of it. But 
there is not an iota of it. According to Husing Indo-Europeans 
entered Iran only during first millennium B.C. while they had dwelt 
together with the Iranians north of the Causcasus. Brunnhofer and 
others of his following argue that the scene of the Rigveda is laid no^ 
in the Panjab but in Afghanistan and Iran. Wo are prepared to 
agree with him provided it can be reconciled with other events that 
are said to have taken place at widely different dates. 

How far do the Hitbites represent the Indo-Europeans advcinc- 
ing towards Tran and India ? Writing about these people Dr. Hmzny 
says, ‘ In the rocky plateau of Asia Minor there aro^o in about 
1,900 B.C. or somewhat earlier a very powerful political 'Centre 
created by the Indo-European Hittite people who seem to have 
come from the iiorth.”- According to him about four centuries 
before the Indo-European Hittites penetrated into this regii*)!! there 
occurred an iiivasion of the Luites who formed a kind of advance 
guard of the Indo-European Hittites.^ Again in his opinion the 
Indus Valley Civilization was of Hittife origin, ami he claims to liave 
even deciphered beyond doubt a majority of the Indus seals. These, 
as interpreted by him, coufain the name.s of the Hittite gods, ami 
goddesses like Nataya (Nataraja), Kuoya, Shiva, etc.^ Tie sa 3 ^s that 
tho Hittites seem to have come to Asia Minor from the r.orth, but ho 
does not specify the route via which they came and the monumental 
evidence and other relics they left en routr* prior to their entry into 
the land of their adoption, lie thinks that tho ere ' ..ion of the Indus 
Civilization was the re.suIt of the first wave of I*:ido-Euro))ean in- 
X’asion brought about by the hieroglyidiic Hittites a the beginning of 
^the second millennium B.C. Thus ia Jiis opinion the invasion of 

1. Childe^ The Aryans, pp. 7-8, 70, 24 etc. 

2. B. Hrozny^ Ancient History of H'estern Asia., India and Crete, p. 3. 

3. It is (lilTicult to rey'ird the Luites racially the same people as ifie hiero¬ 
glyphic Hittites who appeared in Asia Minor about L 00 B.C., because the latter 
people looked down upiai the Iniitv.-ugc of the ec.riicr inhabitants as <d' barbarians. 
Liutes were therefore of a diflercnt racial slock. 

4. Needless to say that these readings a *c til fanciful and not based on si 
scientific anal)tic lULlhod. 
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ia by tlie Sanskritic Aryans (by which term he means the Vedic 
Aryans) was a later event that took place some five or six centuries 
later (so as to make it synchronize with C. 1,500 B.C., the conven¬ 
tional date of Ar^^aii migration into India). 




It is difficult to acceiDt Dr. Hrozny’s theory that the Indus 
Civilization was the product of the Hittites in the beginning of tho 
second millennium B.C. Tho beginnings of this civilization antedate 
the Hittites civilization by about 1,500 years. Nor is it possible to 
think that the ancestors of the Hittites and the authors of the Indus 
Civilization were originally one people who lived together near about 
Caucasxis and separated from each other in search of new homes. 
This is a mere assumption which needs a lot of corroboratory evidence 
to render it acceptable. 


Nor could the Hittites be tho ancestors of the Vedic Aryans. 
We knaw that the former were already settled in Asia Minor in the 
19th century B.C. Now the question arises when did they march 
towards India from that beehive ? Not until the 15th century B.C., 
because in that case, they being of the centum group, should also 
bave introduced the same phonetic system in Iran and India. But 
that did not happen. Iran and India remained for ever, and even 
now they are, the speakers of the satem group of languages. Not 
only that, the plateau of Asia Minor acted like a wall to keep aloof 
the two groups separate from each other for ever. In the 15th 
century B.C., on the very fringe of Asia Minor, the two people, the 
Hittites on the western side and the Mitannians and Hurrians on the 
eastern side of this imaginary wall, meet each other as representatives 
of the two lingiii.stic groups and conclude a political treaty- 
Mitannians were distinctly an offshoot of the Asiatic branch of the 
Aryans and so were the Iranians and the Indians.^ This also shows 
that no Indo-Europeans penetrated into India from the beginning of 
the second miilenium B.C. to the 15th century B.C. from the direc¬ 
tion of Asia Minor. Moreover, as Pi'of. Childe has pointed out, 
pigtails, high boots with upturned toes and tho peaked cap were the 
characteristics of the Hittites. None of these features is specifically 
Aryan.2 


Further to assume that the terramaricoU^ of tho Po Valley who 
cremated tliey.* dead and deposited tho cliarrcd remains in cinerary 
urns, or the Tlclloiiistic dynasts of Greece were the Indo-Europeans 
^’ho entered India in or about tho 12th century B.C., would be 
litterly illogical and against all autht>ntic archaeological evidence. 
Numerically they constituted ;>inall ethnic groups, not strong enough 
to force their way to India as their passage was blocked by powerful 
nations like the Hittites and tho Assyrian.!. Beside.-! India was 
ftJready Aryaiiized long before tlie loth centui v B.C. * 


1. Cf. Sasui, K.N., New Light on the Indus CivUizatioiiy Vol. 1, 

PP. 115-116 

2. Childe, G., The Aryans, p. 68. 

3 . IhUf., \\ 68 . 

4. Parojter, F^P., Ancient Imiian Historical Tradition (1922). pp 
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This chapter will be devoted to examining other 
has been adduced from time to time to prove that the 
entered India between Circa 1500 and 1200 B.C. 


evidence that 
Vedic Aryans 
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he refers to the two strata of burials encountered in the 
H at Harappa which he calls Ravi I and Ravi II. He 
accepts the conclusions of Dr. Wheeler tacitly and seems to think 
that the authors of this cemetery, too, were a part of tlio vast hordes 
of the Indo-Ruropeans who first destroyed the Baluchi cultures and 
finally fell upon the Harappans and wiped them out. In support of 
nis arguments ho cites the discovery by Dr. Wheeler of the so-called 
walled gateway in the western fortification wall round Mound AB. 
I have shown elsewhere^ that this minor gateway which was only 
^ ft. wide where it pierced the wall was a secret subterranean passage 
for escape in time of emergency. The authors of the Cemetery H 
^Iso have been associated with Aryan invaders. 

The producers of the Jhangar culture which is characteri/ed 
oy .an incised grey ware were an intrusive element falling within 
the chronological limits of the Period of Invasions. According to 
Gordon, these people also belonged to some Aryan clan and took 
part in liquidating the Indus Civilization. The painted pottery 
of Jhangar is a bichrome ware which, he thinks, was derived from 
Trihni, and may have influenced and been contemporary with the 
bichrome pottery of Phase II at Rangpur. A tentative dating given 
by him to Jhangar culture is 1200—1100 B.C. 




Col. Gordon holds that these invasions which are represented 
by the finds from Shahi-Tump, Jhukar, Jhangar and the Cemetery H 
were the results of movements of warlike peoples exemplified by 
those whose remains have been found in the levels of Giyan II and 
Hissar HI. “Such movements’* he observes, “mark in fact the 
general unrest at the start of the second millennium B.C. which 
spread throughout all the countries south of the Caucasus from 
Anatolia to Elam and must be associated with the appearance of the 
Aryans upon the historical scene.” 

In his opinion the hymns of the Rigveda indicate that some of 
the invaders made alliance with the Harappans, and that originally 
Mohenjo-daro had friendly relations with Aryan invaders, but, later 
on, say about 1550 B.C. it was destroyed by these foreigners. The 
fonder is that the only trace of these invaders has survived in a 
single axe-adze and some human skeletons found lying in a di.sorderly 
condition in a street at Mohenjo-daro which have been taken as 
suggestive of a general mabsacre. 

Col. Gordon, like the Vedie seers orSanjaya of the Mahahharata 
fame, seems to posso.'^s a third eye capable of penetrating into the 
hoary events nf the Rigvedic India with the authority of an 
eye witness. He imparts a dramatic touch to his narrative 
^henhe says unreservedly that ‘the Aryans or tlio semi-Aryan tribes 
of the Tiirvasa, Vrichivanta and Yadus who were locatcil in the.south- 
’^est and are called dasas in a passage of the Rigveda (X,02,10) v/ero 
descendants of the Jhukar people’. Ho further opines that tlieso 

1. Sastri, K.N., New Light on the Indus Civilivcition, Vol. 1, p. ^i2. 
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fople foiiglit against tho true Voclic clans of the Tritsusi 
^ 'rinjayas from the time of tho battle of Hariyupiya which may well 
indicate Harappa. Tiiis conflict being kept alive by mutual hatred 
ulimately flared up into a major struggle described as the Dasarajna 
Battle in tho Rigveda. In this deadly struggle the confederacy of the 
ten kings under the leadership of the Yadus and the Turvasa, was 
beaten by the Tritsus and Srinjaya under Sudasa. 

Agreeing with Dr. Dikshit’s findings on tho excavations at 
Itangpiir, Gordon falls in a line with him and affirms that the 
Bangpur culture belonged to a post-Harappa phase after the Aryans 
had appeared on the Indian stage.^ Therefore, according to him the 
authors of the Kangpur culture also belonged to the Aryan invaders' 
w ho supplanted the earlier Harappa culture. 


He also mentions the Londo pottery found at thirty six sites 
and the cairn-burials associated with it. Iron was associated with 
the caini-builders. They were a horse riding people whom he 
connects with the folk who occupied Sialk VI level. It is not 
understood whether he associates the Londo Ware and the cairn- 
burials also with the Aryan invaders or not. His view has, how¬ 
ever, been challenged by Leslie Alcock.^ 

After going through the reasoning put forward by Gordon in 
favour of the ‘Period of Invasions’ one feels convinced that there 
cannot be a clearer case where fancy has run far ahead of the facts. 
The main theme of Gordon is that during the period from C. 1800 
to 1400 B.C. there was a great commotion in Western Asia from 
Anatolia to Elam and this upheaval was due to the appearance of 
the Indo-Europeans heading tow’ards India. Consequently tho 
archaeological find^ attesting this general unrest found in the Second 
Period of Giyan and the Illrd level of Hissar and the IVth Period 
at Sialk were ascribable to the incursions of these Aryan hordes. 

The final analysis of the material evidence reveals that 
these new-comers whoso graves have been found at Giyan II 
and Hissar III could not bo Aryans for the simple reason that 
they practised inhumation and not cremation. How could these 
people after entering India suddenly change over to the prac¬ 
tice of cremation and become cremationists as the Indo-Aryans 
actually were. Moreover the internal evidence recovered from 
Giyan II, Sialk IV and Hissar HI shows individualistic characteris¬ 
tics and is distinctive in each case. Similar is tho case with the 
material evidence recovered from Shalii-Tump, Jhukar, Jhangar etc. 
Each group of evidence, for example, tho pottery, the art objects 
etc., differs from tho other. Had they all belonged to the Indo- 
European group people moving towards or entering India at tho 
same time or at short intervals one after the other, withm the Period 


I 


1. Sub.scqucnt excavations carried out by the Archaeological Department ’ 
at Rangpur have proved beyond doubt that originally Rangpur was a Harappan 1 
settlement ^and not posl-IIarappan as shown by Dr. Dikshit. 


2. Alcock, L., The Dark Age in North-West 
pp. 93-94) 


India {Antiquity, June, 1952, 
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evasions, their cultural equipment would have been almost 
identical. Why should Jhiikar pottery difler from tlie Jhangar 
pottery, or, for the matter of that, from cemeter}^ H or from Shahi- 
These inherent variations show that genetically they were 
■difForeut people and did not belong to the one ethnic stock of the 
Indo-Europeans. 

Another point worth considering is that this ethnic movement 
of the Indo-Europeans who were later on destined to become Indo- 
Iranians and the Indo-Ar 3 ^ans was of colossal proportions and not 
^ small tribal affair. Such a mammoth mass of humanity halting 
and sojourning at many intermediate stations on their way to 
India should have left a correspondingly large amount of material 
'Evidence at those places. On the other hand what have we 
•B-ctuallj; found to bear witness to that tremendous drama of human 
•commotion ? Could a shaft-hole axe-adze from Mohenjo-daro, a few 
trunnion-axes from the Kurram Valley, a solitary dagger from Fort 
^nnro, a few pieces of alien typos of painted grey w’are from 
Ihessaly or in the neighbourhood of Lake Urmia satisfy the requisite 
conditions to be interpreted as symbols of Aryan migration ? 

Comag to his second fixed point in the chronology of the 
prehistoric cultures of North-West India he follows the chronological 
pattern laid down by Dr. Wheeler and Prof. Stuart Piggott in 
respect of the Indus Civilization and the Baluchi cultures. Accord- 
Hr- Wheeler the overall dating of the Indus Civilization is 
C.^500—1500 B.C. But, as the writer has shown elsewhere, this 
dating is erroneous and unreliable.^ The actual dating as based on 
•stratigraphical as well as material evidences ranges between the 
Middle of the fourth and the beginning of the second millennium B.C, 

Evidence of Rana Ghundai 


It W'ould bo interesting to make hero a brief reference to the 
excavation carried out by Brig. Ross in the mound of Raiia^ 
Uhundai.- This mound is situated about eight miles to the east of 
Jhe military station of Loralai close to the Fort Sandainan road. 

lower slopes and in the interior of the m.mnd large masses 
of vitrified slag were encountered. There was complete absence of 
■^veapons in this mound and other sites of this type. The only 
J^ctiil objects that came out were confined to comparatively" higher 
ovels. Another noteworthy feature of the tumulus was that the 
’^^^^pation on this site was continuous from start to finish and the 
absence of any gaps in the strata places this conclusion bey'^ond any 

Pos.sible doubt ^ ^ 

Pre-Bull Period 

Five main periods were noticed by the excavator in the life 
^f the mound. lathe earliest period marked by^ Stratum T, that 
Overlay the natural soil, were excavated the bones ofd^>mestic Indian 

1. Sastri, K.N.. New Light on Indus Civilirationy Vol. I, pp. 70, 71. 

^ 2. Ross, E.J., A Ciudcolithic Site in Northern Baiuchistan {Journal of Near 

^^stern Studies, Vol. V., October. 1946, No. 4) 
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doimestic sheep, ass, goats and horse. The discovery of domes 
orse is very significant. The equine bones showed that the horse 
domesticated by the neolithic folk was a largo-sized cavalry horse 
and not a small hill pony. This implies a long period of domestica¬ 
tion. The earliest period in the life of the site has been styled the 
‘Pre-Bull Period* because no representation of the bull, so common 
in the succeeding Period 11, were met with in the early phase. 

Bull Period 

Period II has been named the ‘Bull Period’, because during 
this phase a new people, having bull as their domestic animal and 



bearers of a new and more advanced culture, had appeared on the- 
scene. This phase, though not of long duration, was a higlily deve¬ 
loped one, both in respect of elegant pottery forms and very stylistic 
execution of the decorative motifs which mainly consisted of friezes 
of bull and antelopes (fig. 130). Period III was a long proce.ss of 
evolution in which finer class of ware was usually painted black 
and red on a light red ground. In Period IV the finer pottery bore 
no painting and the coarser ware was treated with an embossed 
and incised decoration. Period V was marked by a total absence 
of painted pottery ; only coarse, plain and embossed pottery was 
discovered in connection with this phase. 

Thin layers of embedded ashes at irregular intervals gave 
the section a laminated appearance showing that the settlement 
must have been overwhelmed by a general contiagration more than 
once. Of all the periods No. II, though short, seemed culturally 
the most important. The pottery types of this period are of high 
class workmanship and reveal advanced technical skill which it was 
difiicult to expect at this early period. The vessels are vheel-tnrned 
and the potter shows an exquisite skill in delineating animal forms 
with an extremely fine work. Ross thinks that the bull culture of 
Period II was introduced here fully developed as the evidence does 
not show that it had undergone an evolutionary procc^ss at the site. 
He furtlier observes that the depiction of the Indian ox and the 
Indian antelope on the Period II ceramic would point to an eastern 
origin of tin's culture. Curiously enough, thoush convinced of the 
easteni origin of the motifs of the Indian ox and the antelope, Ross^ 
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rvidence of some pottery forms, makes Hissar as the place of 
this culture. It is impossible to follow his conclusions. How 



Fig. 131. 

did the Flissar people come to use as decorative motifs these foreign 
animals in preference to the urial or the ibex (fig. 131) which was 
native to their highland and which has universally been employed 
by them as a motif on their pottery.^ 

The other important conclusions arrived at by Ross as a result 
of his systematic excavation at Rana Ghiindai are : (1) that through 
various periods of the site the life of the settlers was quite peaceful, 
since the excavation has yielded no weapons of offence ; (2) in the 
periods that succeeded Period I the inhabitants of the settlement 
Used unbaked mud-bricks for constructing their huts, though more 
permanent building material in the shape of stone was easily 
^^'Vailable in the locality. According to Ross, this also^ showed that 
the mud-brick tradition was introduced from outside. This technique 
was first brought here by the alien people who migrated to this place 
in Period II. 


1. Schmidt, E.F., Excavations at Tepe Hissar Damghan (1937), pp. 319-23. 
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Wheeler’s Views Discussed 


Mortimer Wheeler brought to 
li^ht, after a brief excavation, the basement of a massive fortifica- 

Dublishpi Mound AB at Harappa. A detailed report on it was 

published by him m AncientJndia No. 3. the Departmental Bulletin. 
Un the evidence of this brief operation, the significance of which he 
i^no “‘^^^orstood, he wrongly assigned a date from C. 2500 to 
500 B.C. to the entire life of the Indus Civilization. He also 

culture which suddenly 
appeared ^n the Indus Valley came in this developed condition from 

ctTif- **10 Sumerian 

n .T!i ^ which flourished m Mesopotamia from the fourth millen¬ 
nium B.C. onwards obviously inspired the Indus Civilization in 
some mysterious way. However, a balanced and unbiassed approach 
to the subject in calmer moments seems to have convinced him 
untenability of his conclusions. There are no 
notable cultural elements in the Indus Civilization whose origin can 
even remotely be attributed to Mesopotamia. The Indus Civili¬ 
zation stand.s in magnificent isolation like a stupendous structure 
ot exclusively Indian genius and workmanship. This must have 

come to him like a rude shock and unpleasant disillusionment of his 

cherishefl theories. But a false position once taken becomes of 
necessity a matter of honour and prestige to defend to the last, 
especially for a scholar of international repute like him. Hence as 
an aiterthought, there appeared in Vol. XX VH from his 
versatile pen a paper under the caption ‘Archaeology and the 
-Iransrai.ssion of Ideas’, which i.s more in the nature of a long-drawn 
out apology to cover up his past misunderstandings than a well- 
reasoned exposition of the subj'cct under reference. 


Within the framework of his chronology (C. 2500—1500 B C) 
the comparison between the Indus Civilization and Mesopotamia are 
practically none, but the contrasts are many and too glaring. 

). Aiuiqtiiiy, Vol. XXVI, 1952, op. 180-191. 
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wheeler’s views discussed 


“ding to his 


own 

tlstics comprising a 
two were fundamental. 
Diajor arts and crafts, 


admission, in respect of all cardinal cliarac- 
civilization, the differences between the 
In the art of writing, civic life, architecture, 
^ in fact no phase of human activity has any¬ 
thing to present by way of analogies leading to a generic or ethnic 
relationship between the two people. Mesopotamian writing of the 
time is cuneiform, while the Indus script is pictograpbic of which 
not a single sign can be shown to have even a mere semblance with 
the former. The civic life of the Indus people w^as of a higher 
standard than that of the contemporary Sumerians. The former were 
urban people with a higher civic sense and refined consciousness for 
sanitation as reflected in their well-organized drainage system, 
wells, floors, privies etc. 


In architecture we find a queer combination o"' ’vanced and 
primitive methods in respect of details in the case of the u»vo peoples. 
In Mesopotamia voussoir-arch was occasionally employed for 
spanning small openings, but in India the mason used the archaic 
corbel-arch for identical purposes. In Mesopotamia the round pillar 
had come into use, but the Indians knew only the square pillal’. The 
monumental structures of Sumer and Mesopotamia were relfcved by 
elaborate panelling and the use of variegated colours. ^But the 
structures found at Mohenjo-daro were severely plain utilitarian 
buildings without any embellishment, internal or external. In certain 
^spects the architecture of the Indus Valley was of superior order. 
For instance the Indus people employed baked bricks measuring 
on the average 11 x 5.5 x 2 5 inches approximating in proportion to 
the British brick, namely the length of the brick being equal to 
tlie^ two widths and the thickness being equal to half the width, 
which was very suitable for bonding. But the Sumerian brick of 
the Dynastic times was an inferior plano-convex type. Another 
superiority of the Indus architecture was the almost perfect 
drainage system which is unparalleled in the whole of Ancient 
East at the contemporary period. A large number of hou.ses in 
Mohenjo-daro were noticerl to have boon provided each with a privy 
Upstairs or down—a feature that w’as again incomparable elsewhere. 
At one place Dr. Wheeler observes i “There is more resemblance 
l^tween Mesopotamian zigguret of the 25th century B.C. and the 
Mexican temple-pyramid of the 15th century A.D. than between the 
former and the citadel mounds of the Indus Valley.” In short, so 
different are the forms of expression in the two civilization.s that it 
becomes impossible to institute any comparisons between the two. 


Having frankly admitted all these fundamental diff(‘rcnce3 
und dis.similarities between the material nianireslatious of the two 
civilizations it ^voiild have been proper for Dr. Wheeler to have 
confined himself to natural conclusions and not to have allowed fancy 
uy ahead of the hard facts. It was unthinkable for him that tli<? 
Indus Civilization being situated so close to Mesopotam ia, con Id 
bave evolved itself on independent lines. In his opinion the Indus 
Civilization being a thousand 3 ’ear.i later in date must ha\o l^cen 
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^^7 -Sumerian Civilization in some mysterious wa; 

ajlMrated in liis attempts to find anything helpful in the material 
aspect of the two civilizations he takes shelter behind the doctrine 
of'transmission of ideas’. He leaves the terra firma of material 
evidence which is the proper domain of an archaeologist and takes 
flight into the fantastic realm of philosophy for which he feels no 
compunction. If a hard-baked realist archaeologist like Dr. 

heeler, were to bid goodbye to factual moorings of archaeology 
and take a plunge into the dubious depths of philosophy then archa- 
eology need not be studied as a separate science. 


§L 


The main theme of Dr. Wheeler's arguments is that the authors 
Indus Civilization borrowed the ideas of the two essentials of 
civilization, v/z., writing and city-life, from Mesopotamia and deve¬ 
loped them in their own way. But writing about the Indus script 
he says in the same breath, “that there is no mystery about the 
physical transmission of our own alphabet, for instance, from Greece 
to Italy, but there is every sort of mystery in the thought of the 
transmission of a disembodied idea of writing from the Euphrates 
to the Indus ; what is the answer ?” But being unable to find a 
reasonable solution of these contradictory phenomena, he, like 
the war time British Premier Mr. Winston Churchill, has nothing to 
offer in his helplessness except ‘blood and tears’.^ He tells the 
reader that ‘intangible things such as ideas are dangerous and 
treacherous phenomena and, to an essentially materialistic science 
not very respectable’. He further states, “that the germ of wTiting 
was transplanted from Mesopotamia to India and was then reshaped 
there in a subtle manner by the genius loci, to emerge as the Indus ^ 
script without detectable transmission and with no visual trace of 
cultural parental’’. How far such a reasoning is scientific I leave it to 
the serious reader to judge for himself. Materialistic sciences require 
concret-o evidence, some tangible data to base their conclusions upon. 
But hero is an eminent archaeologist, otherwise so meticulously 
materialistic and careful in details, building his theories not on firm 
ground of material evidence but on airy ideas. In archaeology, 
as in every other materialistic science, it is on the basis of concrete 
data that generalizations are made. But in the case of the Indus 
Civilization unwarranted ideal conclusions arc being formed in the 
absence of even a shred of reliable evidence. 


Elsewhere Dr. Wheeler again remarks : “Ideas are sensitive 
plants and often enough perish in trainsplantation.’*^ As a piece of 
fine simile the expression is no doubt commendable, but as an archaeo¬ 
logical statement it lacks both logic and conviction. In support of 
it h© cites a few examples. Fi^stI 3 ^ Fatehpur Sikri which shows 
in its architecture a harmonious blend of the Hindu and Muslim 


1. In Dr. Wheeler's own words : 

“Intangible things such as id:as arc dangerous and treacherous phenomena,, 
aud. to an esscnli.nllv mntcrial science not very respectable. 1 am afraid that my 
offer to the archa^-oiogists smacks pvTilou*.ly of blood and tears.” 

2. Antiquity, Vol. XXVJ, p. bS9. 


wheeler’s views discussed 




Secondly, how the idea about deification of the Bndd 
as borrowed by the Indians through Bactria from Greece and then 
clothed in an Indian garb to give it a material expression. Thirdly, 
how the Homan cultural elements x^enetrated in South India in 
the early centuries of the Christian era, but could not plant^ roots 
in that soil owing to unfavourable circumstances. Here in the 
first two instances the borrowing of the Muslim and Greek idioms 
would not have been detectable had there been no material evidence 
to bear witness to that. In the third example, too, it is again from 
the material evidence, such as Roman coins and pottery, that the 
archaelologists became aware of the Roman influence in this part of 
the subcontinent. Now, as to the question why in certain cases those 
foreign ideas planted their roots in the now soil and why elsewhere 
they perished for want of proper nourishment, it is for the archaeo¬ 
logists to analyse the causes. But the material evidence is the first 
essential on which an archaeologist makes generalizations and jjro- 
ceeds to build his theories. 


His whole theory rests on the hypothesis that the ^dus 
Civilization is later in date and that it came suddenly into being 
in a fully developed condition and therefore it must have derived 
its culture from the earlier civilizations of Mesopotamia. But being 
unable to produce material evidence in support of it he advances 
apologetically the plea of ‘Archaeology and the Transmission of Ideas 
which, to say the least, is most unscientific and uncom incing. 
Writing about the city-life in Me 30 [) 0 tamia he remarks that in the 
middle of the fourth millennium B.C. we find in 3Ie?opotamia the slow 
process of a village developing and enlarging into a large city. 
This evolution of a village into a city is not exemplified in the ca>e 
of the Indus city of Mohenjo-daro which, ho says, came into being 
all at pnce on account of a mature culture suddenly appearing in 
the land. Ho knows fully well that the lowest levels of the ancient 
city of Mohenjo-daro being under subsoil water arc still unoxcavated 
and the same is also the case with Chanhu-daro. Who can sa> tliat 
the water-logged portion of the city when exposed may reveal the 
nascent stages of the settlement amounting to a gradual evolution 
from a village to a city. 

El.sewhoro I have shown that the comparative stratigraphy of 
the two mounds at Harappn, viz., AB and F, shows that the latter 
mound with its eight strata of occupations was about a thousand 
years older than the fortification wall revealed by his excavation 
round Mound AB.^ In the light of the evidem e adduced by the 
writer there remains little doubt that the origins of the Indus 
Civilization reach as far back as the first half of the 4th millennium 
B.C. This has been shown conclusively with the help of the strati- 
graphical as well as material ovideuee. For parallelisms between 
the Indus, the Sumerian and the Elamitic civilizations wo have to go 
back to the fourth millennium B.C. The middle of the third millen¬ 
nium B C. offers nothing by way of analogies. 


1. Safari, K.N., Op. at., Vol. 1, pp. 68-69. 
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The Bull 

T j animals were common objects of veneration among tho 

Indus y alley people and the Vedic Aryans. Among such animals 
bull holds a very prominent place. 

f u Indus seals there are, broadly speaking, three varieties 

otbuJI. The most conspicuous is the grand Indian bull with a 
prominent hiipap, powerful body, large curving horns aud a flowing 
dewlap falling over tho front hoofs (fig. 141 ). This 
noblest of the domestic animals is sometimes seen 
with garlands round the neck indicating that he 
was venerated and even worshipped. The second 
variety is a smaller humpless animal which was no 
doubt the ordinary draft animal yoked to tho 
plough or the cart (fig. 132). The third is a short- P'S- 112. 
horned well-built and fierce-looking bovine beast with a t roug h or 
tnanger containing propitiatory offerings lying in front of lii^ He 

appears to be tho wild bull or bison 
(gaura) that was seldom domesticated 
(fig. 133). 






F.c. 133. 


Though we do not have pictorial 
representations of bull of the Vedic 
times there are enough literary allusions 
to give an idea of its status in popular 

niivio'rs * • i .1 n- ^^^^gination of the times. The earliest 
illusion IS in the Rigveda whore the bull is compared to Yajna 
(sacrifice) and rita (cosmic Order)h In the Atharvaveda it is 

1 • y.nriv 5PP >nT,: $ i 

^ sr mi) d 

{Rigveda 1, 6, 2, 29) 

See aKo T.A. Gopinatha, Hindu Iconography, Vol. 1, Part I, pp. 249-50. 
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fted that the bull supports the wide-spread earth and he£V£ 
'O’^JSahd also the spacious air between them.* The same authority 
tells us that “bulCthe husband of the kine, pjerces the dpmons 
banishes famine with Ins eyes, and hears good 


with his horns, 


tidinss with his ears.”'* The Gobhila Grihyasutra enjoins that 


tho grand bull should be venerated and worshipped by anointing hia 
horns, decorating with behs,^tirtnng incenses, offering garlands and 
providing with fodder etc.^ L^he AIa ^mriti_\iie buliJ iaLS>defimtely 
been compared wit h /)/z^/vnfl~(CQSPu Hlibxict^QjiJ3jghteotr3n^^ SlicL.it- 
d gRne^-Tmi^^ outcast or 

destroys vrisha The Great tells us that the bull- 

(royal emblem) of the Barhadratha dynasty of 
Magadha which came to an end about circa 727 B.C.*' The kings 
who hoisted vrhha (bull) on their dlivojas, as those of the Barhadratha^ 
dynasty of Magadha, by implication claimed to be the upholders of 
righteousness or dharnia which it symbolized. The same was also 
the significance of bull on the pillars of Asoka and of the bull 
emblem (vrisha lanQhhana) of Rishabha, the first Jaina Tirthankara, 


After the Indus period the pictorial representations of the 
bull are first mot with in the Indian art on the punch-marked coins. 
The bull, alone or along with the elephant, occurs quite frequently 
on these coins. There is no doubt that certain Indo Scythian kings 
also held bull sacred, perhaps out of respect for Indian sentiments, 
because the legend on these coins, both in Greek and Kharjshthi 
reads ^^Taurus and Ushabha (vrishabhay\ Again on the coins of 
Mihiragula the White Hun ruler, the legend is Jayati vrishali' (hail 
bull). On certain coins ot tho Yaudheyas figures a bull before a 
yupa.^ 


oerqR 51%r:^4 II 

^ o'. Veda, IV 11, I) 

wifiigr u4 ,, „ . 

' ' (.Ath. Veda IX, 4,4) 


3. 

4. 


5. 




{Ath. Veda IX, 4, 17) 


4i^i 1 

{Gobh. Gr. Su. 3,6,11) 


qqr ft q^-?rRq n: f# sag 1 


(Maniismritit VllI, 18) 


6. ^ I 

(M. Bh., Bhishma-Porvo, 6, P, 27) 

It iniy bj per,ted out that the bull before a yupa also occurs on a scaling 
from Harappa. C/. Vats, II. PI. XClil, 303 
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The bull which was tho object of worship and sanctity in the 
Vedic times was obviously the grand bull termed mahoksha or 


maharshabha. In post-Vedic literature the same bull was called the 
Brahmani or Nandi bull. On the thirteenth day after the death of 
a twice-born {dvija)y as a part of the obsequial rites, a bull branded 
with trident (trisula) was let loose. He was called the Brahmani or 
the Nandi bull because he was dedicated to Siva.^ He could move 
about and graze in the fields freely and with impunity. Besides 
being a pedigree animal to augment the cattle wealth of the country, 
he was a living symbol of moving beauty and sanctity. It has been 
said that the bull wherever it occurs in early Indian art symbolizes 
Siva himself in therianthropic form. In view of the Vedic and early 
post Vedic references given above it is more reasonable to interpret 
the solitary representations of tho bull in early Indian art as 
symbolic of Dharma or Eternal Law that upheld the universe. 
Later on bull was associated with Siva simply because it was an 
emblem of righteousness which w^as a divine attribute. In the 
epic literature the terms vrisha and dharma are synonymous. 
Apart from the Brahmani bull the other two bovine varieties, viz,, 
the humpless small bull and the bison, are also alluded to in ancient 
Indian literature. The first is named uksha, anadvan etc., and the 
second as gaura. 


Burial Customs 

The evidence of burial customs recovered from the prehistoric 
Cemeteries R. 37 and H at Harappa, described above,- presents some 
notable paralellisms with the post-death ceremonies of the Vedic 
Aryans. The latter were no doubt mostly cremationists, but 
inhumation was also practised by them in certain cases. In the 
Atharvaveda, in the context of burnt ofl’erings to the Manes, Agni 
Jatavedas is addressed in tho following terms : 

‘‘Bring thou the Fathers one and all, Agni, 

^ To eat the Sacrifice, 

The buried and the cast away, those burnt^ 

In the fire, and those exposed” 

From this it becomes clear that other recognized methods of 
disposal of the dead, besides cremation, were (1) burial, casting 
away (uddh!:ah) and Gsposme (paroptah). In early Rigvedic ilmea 
both customs, burial and cremation, existed side by side, though 
the latter was the more popular of the two. From an allusion in 


1. Gupte, B. A., Hindu Holidays and Ceremonials, p. XXVIII. 

2. Sec pp. 1-61 supra, 

3. 5^ ^ tid'ii ^ ^ 


{Ath. Veda XVllI, 2, 34) 
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Asvalayana Grihyasutra we know that while the verse is being 
^recited, dust is to be scattered over the grave.^ In a verse of the 
Rigveda (7, 6, 27, 10) the spirit of the dead man is asked to enter 
the Mother Earth.^ 

Asvattha 

In connection with the burial customs as revealed in the 
Cemeteries R 37 and H at Harappa we have seen what an important 
role the asvattha tree (ficus religiosa) played in the eschatological 
beliefs of both the peoples.^ The Vedic Aryans had equally strong 
sentiments for its divine nature and in its eflScacy as a great bene¬ 
factor of the deceased in the next world. The Rigveda mentions 
a tree beside which Yama drinks with the gods (10,135)*^ and the 
dead are spoken of in general as enjoying bliss under its shade in 
the pitriloka. According to the Atharvaveda (5, 4)*^ the tree is a fig 
tree where the gods abide in the third heaven. Elsewhere it is said 
that Yama and Varuna are the two kings whom the dead man sees 
on reaching heaven.® 

In the time of both the cemeteries referred to above a goat, 
a sheep or a bull or cow was sacrificed and the dismembered limbs 
of the sacrificed animal were placed alongside the dead body. In one 
case some animal bones in the hand of the dead man were noticed. 

We have copious referencers in the Vedic literature from which 
it can be gathered that closely parallel funeral rites were performed 
in the Vedic age. For example, as already pointed out. Anus- 
tarani cow was slaughtered prior to the cremation of the dead 
person and his or her body was covered, over with the corresponding 
limbs of the sacrificed victim, the face being covered with the mar¬ 
row. The omentum, heart and kidneys of the sacrificed animal were 


1. A^v, Cr, Su. VT, 5. 

2. I sie ! 


^51^1 m c^} TT3 I 


{Rigveda VII, 6, 27, 10) 


3. See p. 36 and 56-61 supra. 
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(Ath. Veda XIX, 39, 6) 
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(Aril. Veda X, 1, 14, 7) 
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(ted to the Puns accompanied by the following incantation :— 

'‘Carry on the omentum, Jatavedas, to the Fathers 
where you knowest their resting place afar, 

May streams of fat flow there, may their 
wishes with all their desires be fulfilled, 

{Svadha adoration)”^ 


Obsequial rituals detailed in tho Alhanaveda record that a goat 
named Panchaudanci was sacrificed in honour of the dead person 
to ward oJGf the evil eiBfects of Nirriti and to transport the spirit of 
the dead to the solar world (IX, 5,18).^ In the same SamhUa it is 
further stated that the Panchaudaiia goat is Agni, light they call him, 
saying that living men must give him to the Brahmana. Given in 
this world by a devout believer the goat dispells and drives away 
the darkness {Atlu Veda, IX, 5, 7)/'^ 


“Rise to that world, O Goat, where dwell the righteous. 

Pass, like a Sarabha, veiled, all different places” 

A text of tho Satapatha Brahmana cited below in the footnote 
comments that goat is a collateral of Agni, because both sprang 
from the mouth of Prajapati.'* In view of what has been said above 
I am inclined to think that the extraordinarily large goat figuring in 
scene la on burial jar No. H. 206Z?, depicting dead man’s journey to 
the next world, looks very strikingly to be a prototype of the Vedio 
Panchaudana Goat. This latter goat being Agneya, that is having cog¬ 
nate birth with the Fire, is said to be capable of crossing darkest 
region intercepting the Land of Bliss.^ Different limbs of the sacri¬ 
ficed Panchaudana Goat, like those of the Anustarani cow, were placed 
on the corresponding limbs of the deceased and the Kravyada fire 


1. I 

(Ath, Veda, 34, 6, 7) 

2. ?T5t: 

(Ath. Veda, IX, 5, 18) 

imw g 1 1 * 

(Ath. Veda IX, 5, 9) 
9if^5C5fg I 

(Ath. Veda, IX, 5, 7) 

4- I 

(S.it. Br. 2. 1, 4) 
^(Ath. Veda, IX, 5, 1) 
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invoked to spend his fury on the goat and to transport the 
deceased to heaven without scorching hini.^ The kidneys of the 
Panchaudana Goat or Anustarani cow were taken out and placed in 
the hands of the deceased. This was to act as sacrificial offering to 
the Yama’s dogs.^ Let it bo noted that in one instance among the 
-earth-burials of Cemetery II some animal bones were found in the 
hands of the dead man. In the Maitrayani Samhita it is stated that 
the body of a goat combines in itself the physical attributes of seve¬ 
ral animals. Lor example, its beard is like that of a man, hsad of 
«a horse, ears of an ass, hair like those of a dog ; its forelegs are 
bovine, the hind logs of a ram. It is in fact a queer compound of 
^ arious animal forms.^ 


Sl 


One more remarkable feature of the funeral ritual of the Vedic 
time was that offerings of obsequial cakes were made to 

the JMaties or the spirits of the departed ancestors 

From an injunction occurring in the Gohhilci Gi'ihyasutrci it is 
patent that collyrium and perfumes were offered to the pitris even 
in early times. The injunction runs as follows : 


‘‘Seizing again with his left hand a darbhu blade (anointed with 
«ollyrium) he (the son) should put it down from right to left on the 
pitida pronouncing the father’s name (with the utterance oi swidkah 
Injtho same way he should offer perfume to the departed ancestors . 
Majority of the memorial j.irs were deposited in honour of the 
deceased by their kinsmen in the habitation areas of Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro. Their contents included among other things triangu¬ 
lar or di‘*cular half-baked dummy clay cakes. Besides, in some 
jars roughly round terracotta nodules bearing finger marks wore 
also noticed (PI. XXIV, 4). It appears that these nodules were 
fashioned out of wet clay by repeatedly pressing them with hands 
which process loft finger marks on them. The rice balls y^true 


q^i ^ ft11 

{Atfi, Veda^ MI, 6, 20, 4) 
SW13 II 
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.^ I 

4l ^ \%cu6 I 
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{\fait. Sam, 2, 5, 9.) 
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}Jn^ds) oITerod to the Pitris today by the Hindus bear a close rese: 

ICO to tho terracotta p//26/<Js. In the Cemetery R 37, which was 
coeval with the habitation areas, in certain graves mother-of-pearl 
shells, spoons intended for containing eye-paints and some cosmetics 
along with tanged bronze mirrors were unearthed. One earth-burial 
yielded two tiny gold ear-rings. The Hiranvakesin Grihyasutra informs- 
us that the gold ear-rings, named viraj and svaraj^^ were worn by peo¬ 
ple of higher classes. The same Grihyasutra further states that after 
uttering svadha to the fathers who dwell in heaven, he (the son) 
gives corresponding to each lump (pinda) collyrium and other slava 
and something that represents a garment, sprinkles water from right 
to left round the pindas with the following mantra^. 

“These honey-sweet v.aters giving sweet drink and ambrosia 
to the Fathers, the divine waters refresh both (the living and the 
(lead), these rivers abounding in water, covered with reeds, with 
beautiful bathing places, may flow up to you in yon world”. 


Sl 


From tho discoveries made in the Cemeteries R 37 and H it has 
become clear that the contemporary people believed in the perma¬ 
nence and indestructibility of the essence of human existence that 
survived the final dissolution of the gross body. Tliey also held 
that this subtle body under certain conditions travelled to the higher 
spheres to irain access into the Land of Bliss which was par excellence 
the Solar World ^ 


In this respect the Vedic analogies are still closer. Let mo, 
however, point out at the outset that in the Rigveda there is no 
special mention of the Hades (In those times Yama was 
conceived as a terrible god, put pacific and benevolent. His 
region was bright, resplendent and full of bliss and those wha 
departed there assumed luminous bodies and lived in great happiness.'* 
But as far as the Atharvaveda and the Katba Upanishad are concerned, 
belief in hell is beyond doubt and its torments are also once described 
in the Atharvaveda and with greater detail in the Satapatha 
Brahniana. In tho Rigveda^ too, the human body is supposed to 
possess an unborn and undccayable ess(uico, probably the soul, not 
liable to be consumed by fire. But it is in the Atharvaveda (X, 5, 1) 
tJiat we find that before it could complete its course from earth 
to the tliird heaven, it had to traverse a vast gulf of dark- 
ness^ In the Rigveda (X, 16, 3) the soul is spoken of as going 


1. Viiv, Kes. Gr. Sii. 

3. For details see pp. 36 supra 

4. Dis, A.C., Rigvedic Culture, p, 402 
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' ^ wators, in the plants—a conception which perhaps contaiii 

germ of the theory of metempsychosis. There is no doubt 
that the theory of retribution and transmigration which in the later 
Y^ic literature and the Puranas became highly elalorated was 
already adumbrated in the last Manciala of the Rigveda. The 
Rf'^hmanas and the Vpanishads would not have dared to evolve a 
^ovel theory that did not carry in one form or the other the 
sanction of the Rigveda, the fountain head of all subsequent sacred 
hterature. 


A funeral hymn of the Rigveda tells us that at the final 
dissolution of the human body the c\^e merged into the sun, the 
breath into the wind, soul went either to heaven or wator, according 
fo its merits, or it abided in the plants^. 


In tlio pictorial scenes of the dead man’s journe}^ to the next 
^'orld, as depicted on the burial jars trom Cemetery H I, wo have 
80611 the final goal of tliis journey, viz., the Land of Bliss, resplendent 
^vith luminous bodies — the stars and the solar orbs. There 
aro also streams af running water, majestic shady trees, ydants and 
water tanks. In two instances lotus plants are also associated with 
the spirit of the dead (Preta). It has also been shown in some detail 
that the Land of Bliss was no other than the Solar World (Surya^ 
ioka) where the soul of the dead man gained access through the 
instrumentality of tlie peacock the bull, the pipal tree and the lotus 
plant—which in turn were all associated with the sun in one waj’ or 
the other“. 


All these funeral conceptions are fairly well embodied in the 
^'orks of the early Indian literature. In connection with the tarpana 
(water offering) to the Manes a versa of the Atharvaveda says : 


“Abundant with their overflow of sweetness, these streams fliall 
reach thee in the World of Svarga, Whole lakes with lotus 
blossom shall approach thce.^ 

As regards the access 1o tlie Solar World there are clear references 
to the righteous persons attaining tlio.se resplendent regions by virtue 
their good actions in this world. A Rigvedic verse addressed to 
^be spirit of the dead says : 

“O Prefa ! let thou also attain to those radiant solar spi.eres 
where the lucky people who perform many sacrifices like 


2- Sec also pp. 36 and 37 above. 
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agnihotra find asylum”.i 



Apropos the description of the paintings on biirial jar No. 
H 208 b it was stated that tlie hybrid spirit of the dead man is 
carrying in one hand, besides the cord, the bow and arrow (Fig. 134) 



Fig. 134. 

showing that the dead man belonged to a martial class. According to 
the funeral practices current in the Rigvedic times a kshatriya was 
carried to the cremation ground armed with bow and arrow. But 
before he was cremated the bow and arrow was taken away from his 
hands by his brother or the next kin.^ 

It has also been seen in the same funeral scene that a hound 
is attacking one of the bovine animals standing on either side of 
the spirit {Preta). This hound is evidently the watch dog guarding 
passage to the next world.^ In the Vcdic literature are to be 
encountered two Yama’s dogs, named Sab ala and Karbura, whose 
function was to guard the roads leading to heaven. Each of thew 
is described as having four eyes. In the Taittiriya Samhita also 
stated in connection with the horse sacrifice (asva-meclho), that the 
dog of the four eyes was among the victims slain at the Horse 
Sacrifice. The commentator Hari.svamin explains that the dog of 
the four eyes in fact meant a dog which had under each real eye a 
whitish eye-shaped mark. Such dogs were regarded as possessing 

1. ^ I 

(Rigveda VIII, 8, 12) 

^^7 / 

2. I 

I 

(RV, VI1, 27, 9) 

3. See. p. 13 supra 
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i:!f^exceptionally powerful body and extreme ferocity/ 

Peacock 



The peacock occurs as a common decorative motif on the 
household pottery from the habitation areas at Harappa and 
Molienjo-daro.*^ There is no doubt that this bird was considered auspi¬ 
cious by the Indus people and directly or indirectly it was associated 
with the sun. The authors of the Cemeteries K 37 and H also 
considered the peacock par excellence the sun*bird. It was invested 
with the miraculous powder of transporting the metamorphosed 
subtle body of the dead person to the Solar World or to help it as 
a guide to cross the mighty gulf of darkness that beset the path 
leading to the Land of Bliss. 


Now let us see w^hat part did it actually play in the estimation 
of the people of the Vedic as well as of the post-Vedic age. In the 
Rigvedic times, too, peacock w^as looked upon as a bird of unrivalled 
beauty. Some verses of the Rigveda Samliita describe Indra s horses 
as may lira-roman ^ that is with hair like peacock’s feathers, and 
^myitra-sepyoy that is having tails like those of a peacock’s plume. 

In the same Sarnhita the tw^entyone varieties of peahens are 
mentioned and said to possess the occult power of detecting and 
counteracting the poison.^ The peacock likewise appears in the , 
mst of victims of the Asvamedha sacrifice in the Yajurveda Sarnhita, 
Perhaps in Asvamedha sacrifice, too, the peacock w^as to facilitate the 
horse’s journey to heaven. It may bo assumed that peacock w'as 
also sacrificed by the Indus people to accompany the dead man to 
the next world. In the Atharvavoda a charm against the scorpion 
posion relates how the peahens tear and mangle this arthropod and 
destroy its poisonons effects.^ 

The peacock is also associated with the sun in ancient Indian 
literature. Earliest tangible representation of peacock in Indian 

^ I 

1 1 

(RV., vn,6, 16, 11) 


{Sat. Br.,]}, \,2) 

(Harlsvarain’s Commentory.) 

See also P. 36 supra. 

2- : PT?! 1 

m# fit f.fiiPfifTit 

(RV., I. 24, 12, 14) 
fqi Mll^4it ^ : I 

E|2[ >151 il^pi II 

(AV., VII. 56. 7) 
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^ ccours on punch-marked coins in the form of peacock-on-hill 
LOtif (fig, 135).^ Being the mount {vahana) of Kumara, 
the god of war, the six-headed son of Siva, the peacock 
is held sacred in India. In some parts of Maharashtra 
it is also the mount of Sarasvati, the goddess of learn¬ 
ing. Cock as well as peacock is the special emblem of 
Karttikeya. Hence Karttikeya is also known as Barhi- 
ketu. A particular class of Yaudheya coins shows 
Kumara accompanied by a peacock. 


A. 


Fig. 135. 


In India the peacock is the totem of the Jats and Khonds, and 
in the Punjab snake-bites are cured by smoking peacoks feathers 
in a pipe. The feathers of the bird are also waved over the sick 
to scare away ^demons and disease, and are tied on the ankles to 
cure wounds.“ Its feathers are largely used in making morchal 
ornaments accepted as signs of royality. Krishna had his crown or 
head-dress decorated with peacock’s feathers. In some countries in 
the west it foretells death, but in India peacock is an auspicious 
bird.^ 


In ancient times the Greeks and the Romans held peacock 
sacred. In Rajasthan it is considered sacrilege to kill a peacock. 
Morchals made of long feathers of pecock are used for waving over 
the heads of deities and kings and other potentates. 

Lotus 


Association of the lotus with the spirit of the dead man (Preta) 
journeying to the Solar World has already been referred to above.^ 
It was regarded par excellence a solar plant in the Indus age and 
the tradition of its association with the sun appears to have been one 
of the many legacies inherited by the later people who followed in 
their wake. It is also noteworthy that several seed vessels of lotus 
in faience have been recovered from the 
excavations at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro 
(fig. 136.).^ According to Dr. Coomaraswamy, 
at a relatively early dite the lotus may have 
represented Bralima, for he is the successor of 
Prajapati, who is born of the waters.® The 
Saiapatha Brahmana, identifies the lotus with 
the water.s when it says : 

“From this lotus Atharvan churned 
Fig. 136. thee (Fire) forth, The lotus doubtless 

means the water 3 ’\ 



1. Allan, J., Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum^ P. XXV 

2. Encyclopaedia of Religions and Ethics (see under ‘Animals’) 

3. Guptc, B.A., Hindu Holidays and Ceremonies, p, XXVIll 

4. Sec page 26 above 

5. Marshall, M. 1. C., Vol. IH PI. CLVHL 4, 6, 

6. Coomaraswamy, A. K., Yakshas, Part ll,p. 29 
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^ The lotus also represents the Tree of Life. This cosmic tree 
which sprang originally from the navel of Varuna bearing deities 
within its branches.^ Apart from this the lotus is a symbol of 
purity. Its leaf is not affected by the water on which it rests 
during its entire \\iQ {pushkara^p ala sa-vatunirlepah) riov is its flower 
tainted by the mud from w^hicli it takes its birth. Lotus is also 
^ symbol of wealth as illustrated in the padma-nidhi (lotus-treasure) 
•of Kuvera. But these conceptions of purity and wealth belong to 
later cycle of ideas-. Lotus is also supposed to have some modi- 
oinal properties. The kpastamba Grihyasiitra enjoins^ that if a wife 
is affected with consumption or is otherwise sick, one should rub her 
iimbs with young lotus leaves which are still rolled up and also with 
lotus roots. In the Yoga and the Afimamsa systems of philosophy 
‘full blown lotus’ is often symbolic of the manifested form of Prakriti 

{vyakriia^Prakriti). 


As regards its association with the sun some allusions have 
already been made in the context of the burial scenes on the funeral 
pottery from Cemetery Hh Some sort of sympathetic or mystic 
•connection does actually exist betw'eon the sun and the lotus. 
Ancient Indian literature abounds with allusions to the blossoming 
of the lotus forest (Kamala-vana) at the first flash of the morning light 
(lishas) and closing down at the sunset. The Puranas lay down rules 
for the execution of a twelve petalled lotus, on different petals ot 
which figures of different aspects of the sun-god are to bo placed 
with the god Bhaskara in the central pericarp (karnika).'^ 


The Sun 


Among the paintings on the funeral pottery from the Cemetery 
H there are numerous representations of the rayed and ciruniscribed 
Polar orbs which, interpreted in the context of the dead man s 
journey to the next world, definitely point to the Solar World as the 
Laud of Bliss, the ultimate goal of the dead man’s journey (figs. 
57-59 ). 

Let us now see how the sun or the solar world was conceived 

by the Vedic and the post-Vedic Indians. In the Rigveda the sun 
is conceived as a mythical bird having beautiful wings 
^arutmat) and Vishnu is said to be one of the twelve Aditvas, Later 
on the mythical bird Garutmat became associated with \ iBiimi 
bis mount (Vahana).^ In the Rigveda the sun is also described as 


L Coomiraswamy, Ibid.f p. 57 

2. ibid., p. 57 

3. yipisUimba Grihyasutra (Sacred Books of the East Series), p. 270 

4. For details see p. 37 supra 

5 . ^ 1 

{Hemadn, Chaturvarga Cliinkwmm. Vrata-Kluinaa) 

6. Bannerjee, J.N., Development of Hindu Iconography, F- (d 
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5 ^er of poison,^ In tho Purushasukta oi the tenth Mandala 
T^Rigveda Surya, conceived as a bird traversing space, is said to 
have arisen from the e 3 ^e of the world-giant {Virat-Piirusha)? 

In the Satapatha Brahmana Prajapati is identified not only with 
the solar orb, but with the man {Puruslw) residing the sun, the real 
shedder of light and life.^ This very residing in tho 

solar disc has his abode in the eyes of every individual and is termed 
as Chakshusha-Puriisha imparting vision to every living being.^ Ac¬ 
cording to Kumarirla, Pra japati is the name of the sun and he is so* 
called because he protects all creatures. The Atharvaveda speaks of a 
solar wheel on v^hich all living creatures depend.^ 

“Forward with twelve spokes, too strong for age to weaken, 

This wheel of during Order rolls round heaven”. 




In the same Samhita the sun is compared to an all-knowing^ 
brilliant detective before whom the constellations pass away like 
thieves, departing in tho night 

Ill connection with tho construction of the Fire Altar tho 
Satopatha Brahmana says that the solid gold man {Vastu Piirusha) 
laid down below the centre of the first layer on a gold plate repre¬ 
senting the sun, is no other than Agni Prajapati and the sacrifice. 


1. I recite the nam^s of 99 (rivers), the destroyers of poison, although afar 
off (the sun), drawn by his coursers, will overtake the poison, the series of antidotes 
has converted thee (poison), to ambrosia. {RV. 1, 24, 12, 13) 

{Rig- V., X, Purusha-Sukta) 

sK- v. i I 

B/-.5 14,4, 2,2) 

4R?!i 

B pi-' 

(Commentary) 

5. Rff qf^ I 

qn 3^ m ?r-q?T?nfiT 11 

sn4fT 57T gq.d q^ I 

=q? qr?.'R5im?’3-g''qqifq fqqqr II 

6 . 35 eq S;q qfPs\ ^,qq : I 

# fqqqK i 
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{AV., XlJf, 2, 16-17) 
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LELISMS BETWEEN THE INDUS AND THE VEDIC CULTURES (1) 

_ passages of tlio Great Epic Gariida is identified with tho 

Vedic Garntma and described as the brother of Ariina, the fore¬ 
runner of Siirya. T;^’hil 0 describing the burial painting I pointed out 
the relationship that seems to have existed between the sun and 
the peacock in the Indus Age. In the Indian literature and art 
the peacock is described as Vohcifici of Karttikeya. Now Kautikeya 
had definitely some solar connection. Skanda is sometimes 
regarded as one of the attendant divinities of the sun-god. In 
some iconographic texts he is named both as Danda and Skafjda. 
The tribal people of Yciudheyos were also known as Matta-mctyurakaSy 
Their country (modern Rohtak district) w^as the specially favoured 
residence of Karttikeya} 


The earliest concrete representation of the sun is on the 
punch-marked coins, wdiere on a number of them a rayed solar orb 
accompanied wdth the peacock and other signs appears.* On the 
Suryamitra’s coins also the rayed disc of the god is found.^ 


The Tree Legend 

It has already been shown in some detail that the authors 
of the Indus Civilization held the pfpal and sami trees in great 
respect and oven worshipped them as cult objects. Not only do 
they occur among paintings on secular pottery, but also figure on the 
necropolitan ware. On the burial ‘ pottery from Cemetery H the 
pipal occurs with greater frequency, and as a decorative motif it was 
extremely popular with the people. A detailed account of the two 
trees and their significance in popular imagination has already been 
given above in connection with the description of the Cemetery H 
and the burial customs of the Indus people.** 

Now in order to draw a parallelism between the Indus people 
and the V^edic Aryans a reference will be necessary to the passages 
containing allusions to the above flora wherever they occur in the 
early Indian literature. 


Asvattha (ficus religiosa) 

The earliest references to asvattha are encountered in the 
^laitrayani Samhita wdiich derives the word asvatt ia in a rather 
queer way. It says that having brought into being the entire 
creation, Prajapati, still desirous of creating something sensational, 
became a horse and casting down his head low on the ground lay in 
that condition for a year. Thereupon the tree pf burst 

forth from the head of the afva (horse), it became known as asvattha 

1 ^ uctpsq I 

: II 

2. Allen, J., Catalogue rf the Jndijn Coins in the British Museum, pp. 82-83, 
coins nos. 1-7, and pp. 25-20. cv>iiu 11-15 

3. Banncrjee, J.N., Development of Uindit honographx, p, 139' 

4. See pp. 25, 36, and 50-53 supra. 
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since.^ That is why it is yajnavachara and sacred to Prajapati.- 
At another place it says that when Agni was bom his dazzling 
splendour entered the asvattha tree and therefore the person who 
fetches the sacrificial fuel of asvatt'ia wood in fact brings splendour 
{to the sacrifice). The same Simhi^a mentions that to Pururavas 
the Fire-god revealed his sacrificial form. He carried off that 
form into his lap and transferred that to a pan (ukha). That fiery 
form changed into asvatiha and the pan became sami. tree.^ That 
is why they became sacrificial plants {yajnnavachara) of pure birth 
{punya-janmanau), What was seed (semen) became asvattha and the 
jelly enveloping the seed became sami. Hence they are yajnavachara.^ 
It farther refers to seven beams emanating from the asvattha and 
entering the inner sacrificial court (antar^vedi).^ Here there is some 
vague reference to the asvattha emitting beams of light. I should 


Fig. 137. 



[gmS 






like to invite a reference to the literary allusion with regard to the 
pictorial representations of the solar arch on the pottery from 
Harappa and Chaiihu-daro where the solar orb is shown with rays 
radiating in the form of pipal leaves 3 (fig. 137). Elesewhere it is 


I 

{Mait. Sam. 1, 68) 
quiqqr: JiuTNiqt ft I 

2. ^ I 


(Mait. Sam., 1, 6. 2,) 


«Tt^l HI Hlft I 1 ft I 

(Mait. Sam., 2, 2, 1,) 
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(Mait. Sam., 2, 2, 1.) 
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stated that the essence separated itself from the vit and entered 
the asvaitha and with that fertilizing seed.it became pregnant. It 
is also conceived that herbs find a resting place in asvaitliu and 
fi'bode in palas(i tree.^ 

According to the Atharvqveda the gods sit under the shade of 
^svattha in the Third Heaven. Its seeds gerixiinate in the hollows 
Df other trees and the new growth which evidently destroys its 
foster mother is endowed with magical powers. It plants its roots in 
tho Sami dA\(!ikhadira (Indica catechu) and as it grows it splits asunder 
the trees, masonry or stone in whose crevices its seed had germi¬ 
nated.^ Hence asvattha is called Vaibadha, the destroyer. To the 
pfppoli^ the fruit of the assvattha, are ascribed medical properties. 
It heals the missile’s rent, it heals the deeply piercing wound. 

The Satapatha Braivnana relates the following episode of Urvasi 
and Pururavas : 




Urvasi, the heavenly nymph, asked the love-stricken Pururavas 
to request the Gandharvas to make him one of them (Gandharva) 
60 that he could win her back eternally. When so asked, the 
Gandharvas told him that he, being a mortal, could not become a 
Gandharva, In order to achieve his objective he was advised b} 
them to perform a sacrifice with the sacrificial fire which the}^ gave 
him after placing it in a vessel (sthali). Pururavas took the siholi 
containing the sacrificial fire {yojnagni) and returned to his place 
with his son (born of Urvasi). He deposited the vessel somewhere 
in a jungle and returned to liis place. Later on returning to the^ 
spot he saw the fire had changed into an asvattha tree and the sthali 
into a Sami (acacia) tree. He went to the Gandharvas and told them 
the whole story. For the recovery of the lost yoj iagni the Gaud harvas 
advised him to perform a sacrifice with saturated dry sticks 

(samids) of asvattha for a year, assuring him that at the end of this 
period he would regain the same lire which they originally gave him. 
They also suggested an alternative method for the recovery, 
instructing him to make two araniSy one (the upper one) oj asvattha 
^nd tho lower one of samiy and by churning the two aranis to 
produce the sacrificial fire. The third alternative for regaining it 
Was to have both the aranis made of asvattha,^ 


(Mail, Sarn.y 2,7, 13) 

(AV, VI, 95, 1) 

3 . 1 

II 

(S.ata. Br. 16, 1. 1) 
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There 
^obtained 
An asvattha 


%L 


is also mention of making vessels of asvattha wood 
in different ways for making offerings to various gods, 
branch broken off by itself from that he makes a 
vessel (to hold the pup) for Mitia ; that which is hewn by the axe 
belongs to Varuna, but that which is broken off by itself belongs 
to Mitra.^ 


The Taxttiriva Brahiuana refers to the practice of confining the 
sacrificial horse in a pen or shed made of asvattha parling during the 
last two months preceding the Asvamedha sacrifice.- The Gobhila 
Grihyasutra contains a verse which clearly mentions that the asvattha 
tree belonged to the sun^, the palasa to Yama and nyagroclha (ficus 
indicus) to Varuna and udumbara (Ficus Glonierata) to Prajapati. 
From this passage it becomes clear that asvattha was regarded a solar 
plant even by the Vedic Aryans. This furnishes a very close paral¬ 
lelism with the cultural traditions of the Indus people who also 
associated the tree with the sun and the solar world as seen 
in the context of the contemporary burial customs. The same 
also prescribes a staff of asvattha wood for Brahma- 
charin of the Vaisya caste. ^ 

In the epic literature the sacred trees like the pipal, the banyan, 
the sami etc,, are termed as chaitva-vrikshas or sthala-vrikshas. It 
is said tiiat not even a leaf of the chaitya tree may be destroyed, 
for they are the resort of gods, yakshas, nagas. apsarasas and bhutas} 
In the Mahabharata there is an episode : Being asked by Yudhishthira 
Bhishma replies . . “Listen, 0 king, I shall describe that vrata which 
will grant long lived progeny. O Dharma, on the dark night falling 
on a Monday one should go to an asvattha tree and there worship 
Janardana, He should offer to this god 108 jewels or coins or fruits 
and go round the tree as many times. The vrata is much apprecited 
by Vishnu. Let Uttara perform this puja and her foetus will 
regain life. Tiie Padma-Parana makes asvattha the abode 
of the Hindu Trinity and enjoins that it should be worshipped 
by one and all.® Again Vishnu identified with asvattha, Rudra 
with vata (banyan) and Brahma with Palasa. The Bhagavata Parana 
connects the of Lord Krishna witlx the Asvattha tree. 

It is stated that his elder brother Rama had departed from this 

1. Saiapatha Brahmana, Books, VI, J6, 1, 1 

2. Taiitriya B ahman IH, 8, 12 

a. I 

(GcbJiila Gp. Su., 4, 7, 22) 

4. qiJ^ I ’TITT 

WNW, WTT'Ctq I 

(Gob, Gr. 2, 10, 10) 

5. Coomaraswamy, A.K., History of Inetian and Indonsesinn Ar, p. 41 

G. ftqr?r i 
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{Padftm‘Pu. HI, 4) 
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be also thought of following him and with this end in view 
^etly took his seat under an asvuttha tree.^ 

The later M'lliaimyas edify the asvattha tree as the abode of 
Hindu Trinity and all other gods. It is enjoined that women .should 
worship it and go round it a thousand times in one day. In the 
Sravana-mahatmyj it is ordained that this tree should be worshipped 
on every Saturday of that month July-August). The 

Vrata Kaumudi orders its worship on the SofUiivciti AnuiVOsyci (the 
darkest night falling on Monday). Saint Vaikhila tells us that 
Vishnu becomes a pimple. Thread ceremony of the tree is strongly 
recommended along with its marriage with Tulasi plant {ocitnwn 
sanctum). 



In Bana’s Kackmbari queen Vilasavati, desiring a cliild, 
performs a variety of ceremonies, amongst others, with a sunwise 
turn, she worshipped the pippala and other trees to which honour 
was wont to be shown. Linga Parana enjoins that a devotee desirous 
of warding off violent or untimely death should approach an 
dsvattha tree on a Saturday and taking his seat under it should 
perform a japa of two lac mritvunjiva (death*defying incantation) or 
railing that only 108 japas of the same mantra. The Tailtiriya 
Samhita mentions a ritual in which the victorious king ascends a wheel 
fixed on a post and before his descent from this wheel the efficient 
priest touches him witli hags of salt earth wrapped in asvattha leaves or 
kept ill asvattha box. The intention of the whole ritual being to 
fiecure progeny for the king.“ 

Sami (acacia) 

In the Indus Valley the sami w'as regarded as the Tree of Life. 
Its twigs or miniature replicas w’ere worn as head-crests by gods and 
beings of divine origin to prolong life. Hundreds of ter¬ 
racotta and faience sealings bearing figures o{acacia tree 
have been found both at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro 
(Fig. 137A). They were used as amulets or charms to 
be worn on person for securing logevity and protect- 
tion against perils of life. Along with the pipai tree 
this was held sacred by the Indus people. 

As in the Indus Age, so also in the Vedic and the 
post-Vedic Ages, asvattha and sami wore regarded as 
twin celestial trees. Tliey are said to be yojnavachara 
(sacrificial) and of pure birth. In the Pururavas and 
Urvasi legend we have seen that they had cognate 
birth out of the sacrificial firo and the sacrificial pan 
respectively. In the Atli irvaveda sami is described as 



rig. 137A 


1 - : 1 

11 (Bh. Pu., Til, 4, 8) 


2. Coomaraswamy. A.K.. Yukshai. p. II. . . , , 

3. 1 Hifi iiiya Samhita {^Kiishna Vijarvcdu) Translated b} Keith, Intrcduc* 
lion, p, CX. 
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Lictive to hair. It causes the hair to fall, making a person 
laughing stock of the people. Sami is therefore invoked to bo 
kind to the hair as a mother is to the child and asked to promote its 
luxurious growth without harming it in any way.^ The Indus people 
were perhaps aware of its quality of being destructive to the hair ; 
that is why they wore its sprays on their head-dresses as a propitia¬ 
tory act to appease its wTath. Macdonell, however, observes that 
the Vedic sami said to have large leaves cannot be identified with 
the sami recognised as such at the present day. This latter varti^y 
has very small leaves which are not known to have any harmful 
effect on the hair, The Gobhila Grihyasutra lays down that the 
boundary pegs of a sacred court should be made of sami} Katyayana 
Srautasutra prescribes that for driving away calves from their mothers 
a sticn made of the twig oipalasa or sami should bo used.^ 

In this connection it is worth remarking that in the peripheral 
region of Baluchistan some painted sherds were recovered by Sir 
Aurel Stein on which the twin trees pipal and sami occur together 
(fig. 138). It appears that the 
vessels containing this motif 
must have been sacred vessels 
intended fur some sort of ritual 

or temple worship.^ The pipal O ' 

plant motif has no doubt been X 

found at such far-flug sites 
as Dabarkot in Loralai and Fig- 138. 

Sutkajendor on the coast of the Arabian Sea in Makran, which at one 
time were outposts of the Indus Empire, and as such formed a part 
of its cultural province. But the occurrence of pipal in association 
with sami in tho-ie outlying parts is a rare phenomenon and must 
receive due consideration. 

In the post-Vedic literature out of the cult of the sacred trees 
like the pipal and the sami^ which were also called chaitva-vrinksha 
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or sihala-vrikshas, was evolved the conception 
of kalpa-vriksha or Parijata. Consequently the 
representations of kalpa-vrikshas have been found 
in early Indian art of the pre Christian period. 
On the punch-marked coins often appears a 
kalpa-vriksha inside a railing (vedika) accompani¬ 
ed by a svavika, taurus symbol and the hill- 
Fig. 140. crescent sign (fig 140). It can be compared with 

the Indus seal No. Pl.LXXXlI marks on which figures svastika and 
a protective yantra being attended upon by an elephant. Many years 
ago there was found at Besnagnr (ancient K/Vh^o) the capital of a 
stone column {dhvaja ) in the form of a ba<'yan tree represented as 


;§L 



Fig. 140a. 

kolpa-vriksha. It was enclosed by the sacred veclikci (rnilin^\ and was 
evidently the crowning mejiber of a dhvojci, dedicated to Kuvera, the 
lord of wealth. At the base of the tree are shown the Sankwa and 
PadmOy the two of the eight mythical treasures of Kuvera, exuding 
coins or jewels. (Fig. l40a). 
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Parallelisms between the Indus 
and the Vedic Cultures (II) 



Amulets and Charms 

Another common characteristic of the cultures of the Indus and 
the Vedic (strictly speaking the Middle Vedic) periods is the deep- 
rooted belief of superstition-ridden people in animism and conse¬ 
quently in abundant use of amulets and charms to get rid of the 
dangers and diseases that were the outcome of their blind faith. 

Indus Seals and Seal Impressions 

At Harappa, Mohenjo daro and Chanhii daro, which were the 
main centres of the Indus Civilization, more than three thousand 
stone seals and seal impressions of terracotta and faience have come 
to light. Broadly speaking, they may be divided into three main 
classes:—fA) large intaglio seals of steatite engraved by hand and 
intended for making irapressions (fig. 141/1-5); (B) miniature cals of 
steatite, not intended for making impressions (fig. 141/0-24) ; (C) 
seals or sealings of terracotta or faience with devices and inscriptions 
in relief (fig. 141 25-30). Class A has two main subdivisims viz, 
(1) square seals with perforated bosses on the back side (fig. 141, 
A, IB) and (2) the rectangular seals with convex or plane back 
(fig. 141 2,3). The type Ad, which is square shaped, usually bears 
effigy of an animal in the centre and a short inscription in the 
upper field. The size varies between 2*0 inches and 0 45 in. square. 

The most popular sizo was TO inch square. Type A/2 is rec¬ 
tangular in shape and bears only an incription and no animal. Some 
seals are of unusual shapes. For example, one rhomboid and 
shows a flying eagle and cross (fig. 14J/5A, B) while another is T- 
ehaped and contains four empanelled svastikas (fig. 141 '4). 

The miniature steatite seals belonging to class B are generally 
confined to lower levels in Harappa and have not been met with 
either at Mohenjo daro or Chanhudaro. Their length varies from ’7 
to ‘30 inch, v/idth from *0 to '25 iach and the thickness from *13 to 
*05 inch. These seals are very brittle and vero not intended for 
taking iniprc.vfions. The inscriptions incised on them are generally 
in the right direction and not reversed as they are on the large inta- 

1. Coo'ua aswamy, A.K., 


Yakshas, p. 49 
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The one characteristic peculiar to these seals is that they 
have very short inscriptions which are repeated several times on 


%L 



Fig. 141. 

many other seals—a thing that is very rare on the seals belonging to 
classes A and C. In respect of th<3 inscriptions on miniature seals 
Mr. Vats observes. “Though purport of these seals is unknown to us 
it can hardly be doubted tint the seals served as arhuK ts ofsomo 
kind and wore carried about on the person Among these miniature 
seals there is a remarkably variety of 8hai>os. For oxamnJo, 

there are oblong, scpiare. triangular, prismatic, bar shaped, cylindrical, 
plano-convex, disciilar, lanct*oiate, as well as se/ils shapetl likedioart, 
shield, leaf, fish tortoise, hare etc. Fndcr cla>3 0 come a largo 
variety of sealings of tcrracolta or faience which have been found 
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ndantly in the excavations at Harappa and Molienjo daro. They 
are multishaped and contain mostly inscriptions alone but often 
other motifs also such as an animal, acacia or pipal leaf cto. Button¬ 
shaped seals and sealings generally contain only geometric designs 
like the svastika^ cross, concentric circles, sets of vertical and hori¬ 
zontal lines etc. Among animals found on sealings are crocodile, uni¬ 
corn with an altar in front, tortoise, composite figures, Pipal god, 
horned figures etc. 


It can hardly be doubted tliat majority of these seals and seal 
impressions were used by way of amulets and charms to ward off the 
evil effects of black magic, macliinations of enemies, depredations of 
wild animals etc. That being an age of superstition and animism, 
many of these seals must have been intended to be w'orn on person 
as a protection against disease, death, defeat etc. Some of them 
must have contained prayer formulas addressed to various gods of 
the Indus pantheon to secure longevity, victory, success in life and 
a host of other worldly objectives wliicli J shall recount in some detail 
below in connection wdth the Middle Vedic Culture as reflected in the 
texts of the Aiharvaveda and the Sat op at ha Brahmana. 


Let me cite here a few examples from the Indus Valley art in 
support of my viewpoint. Elsewhere in connection with the religion 
of the Indus people I have shown that the Pipal God {asvattha 
adhishthatri-devata) was the supreme deity of the Indus age and that 
unicorn and the osvatiha tree were liis emblems.^ A horned head¬ 
dress composed of the two emblems, but considerably stylized, w^as 
worn by the subordinate gods as a mark of their allegiance to the 
authority of the Supreme God. In the same context it has further 
been demonstrated that the U-shaped sign occurring in the Indus 
script, being derived from tlie pipal toranci (reversed arch) under or 
insifle which the deit}^ is invariably seen enshrined, w^as also symbo¬ 
lic of that god. It was extremely sacred and the most popular sign 
of the pictographic syllabary. There are about two hundred inscrip- 
tional texts on the Indus seals which open with this sign.” Conse¬ 
quently, the sign being symbolic of the highest god, was a mystic 
8 \liable like the Vedic prauava or Om with which a sacred text opens 
in a Sanskrit Bcripturo. It is therefore reasonable to presume that 
all the texts which have U as the beginning sign are formulas addres- 
se i to Pipal God to w in fiis favour for obtaiuinL: cherished boons. 
Thosv’! seals on wdiirh the beginning sign i* other than U may bo 
formulas or wantras (incantations) ad lres?ed to the subordinate 
goils of the Fndiis pan been who were a l(‘gion. Irido-Aryan pan¬ 
theon of tlie Epic and Puriinic times coii.-ists of countless gods and 
goddesses. In tho Vedic literature there is mention of three gods 
and then of thirty three. L iter on this figure multiplies and mounts 
up to thirty tliree croros whi<-Ii is of course a hyperbole and strictly 

L Sastri, K. N., New Light on the Indu^ Civilization^ Vol. I. pp. 8 and 9. 

2. I'hc writer docs not agree wiih Dr. (J. Hunter that thy siyi U was a 
sufiix cf the e.cnitivc caxc at the end of a p:’Sonal name, as his reading is based on 
the b-clkf that Indus script was written fiom rijM to kft which I doubt. 
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ing means only countless number. Majority of these gods and 
iclesses were invoked by different tnorJraSy vhich were considered 
■appropriate forHhese deities and liad different prayer formulae. As 
attested by a large number of deities discovered in the Indus Valley, 
the mode of worship must not have been much different from the one 
that was in vogue in the post-Vedic and in the Epic times. It is not 
therefore unreasonable to conclude that the laconic texts on the Indus 
•Seals were prayer formulae or mantras addressed to various gods and 
goddesses with a view to attaining divine boons. 

It would be well worth citing hero a few examples in order to 
illustrate the subject under discussion. 

Harappa has yielded a large number of terracotta cylindric d 
sealings bearing the figure of a crocodile on one side and an inscrip¬ 
tion of eleven pictographs on the other 
(fig. 142).i They are evidently amu¬ 
lets intended to prevent the harm caus¬ 
ed by the depredations of these aquatic 
monsters that infested the waters of 
the Ravi in ancient times when the 
river flowed full. Even now the croco¬ 
diles iuha.biting the deep waters of 
this river are notorious for their rapaci-? 

OU3 habits. The inscription on the 
reverse of this sealing is probably an incantation addressed to 
the presiding deity to guarantee security to the wearer of this 
charm. 

A Harappa scaling shows on obverse first an inscription of 
three pictographs and then a min carrying a manger with pro¬ 
pitiatory offerings for a tiger standing 
in front of him" (fig. 143). On the re¬ 
verse side is repeated the same inscrip¬ 
tion and also a row of five svjstikc s 
as auspicious symbols ^ignif^ ing security 
and good luck. The scaling was obvi¬ 
ously an amulet against possible dangers 
arising from the dej;redations of tigers. 
Such amulets .sliow that owing to dense 
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Fig. 142. 






Fig. 143. 


jungles surrounding Mohonjo daro and Harappa wil 1 beasts were a 
constant source of danger to the inhabitants. Evidently the wild 
beasts depicted on the seals with the accompanying mangcr.s were 
hokl in reverential awe and supposed to be hauntcrl by malevolent 
spirits wdiose propitiation was considered essential for ensuring 
safety of person and property. That this was a charm against tiger- 
menace seems further coiToborated by the inscription of three picto- 
grami repieated on each face. This epigraph consists of throe sym¬ 
bols. Of them the first is the U-shaped sign which signifies ih^ pipi^l 
god ; the second is the numerical figure II meaning ‘two’. Tho third 


1. Y'its, M S,, Excavaiions at Harappa, Vol. II, PI. XCIV, 334-33C). 

2. PI. XCJII 306. 
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is composed of two interlocked elliptical figures meaning 
‘friends’. Tlic three signs interpreted in the present context seem 
to mean ‘By the grace of the Pipal god, the highest cleity, let us two 
be friends’. By the use of this charm the owner evidently thought 
he could befriend the tigers”. 

A square steatite seal from Harappa shows a tiger standing to- 
right wdth a manger lying in front cf him. In the upper field is 
a compound ideogram composed of a horaosign and 
a double ellipse, the former lidding the latter in 
its hand, The double ellipse which is the combina¬ 
tion of two interlacing elliptical figures presumab¬ 
ly means ‘friends’. So the man holding this sign 
in one hand symbolically wants to befriend the 
tiger. The manger containing propitiatory offer- 
ing^s lying in front of the beast seems to confirm 
this interpretation. The seal was evidently a charm 
against the tiger-menace (Pig. 144).^ 

There arc several Indus seals 
whicli show Gilgnmosh-liko hero 
standing between two tigers whom, 
seizing by the neck in his anten- 
nac-hke hands, ho has lifted aloft 
in the air with his centipede* 
arms. (Fig. 145).- Such .seals 
were amulets designed to make 
the wearer exceptionally brave, 
learle.<s and immune from the 
dni ger.s arising from the tigers 
that info.sted the dense jungles 
surrounding Harappa and Mohenjo- 
da ro in tlioho days. 


Fig. 144. 


Fig. l-O. 





Fig. 145. 

Mohenjo-daro seal No. 380 
(Marshall)* shows three interlocked 
tigers (Fig. 146). Of them two 
tigers are dangerously prowling for 
the victim, while the third one on 
top is shown Jielplessly hanging 
down as thciigli under the effect of 
the charm. 

Fragmentary steatite .seal from 
Harappa (Pig. 147)*. it shows the 
tree of life with its guardian spirit 
hypnotising tlic tiger demon who 
liad dared to approach the tree for 
stealing its branches. Quito a good 


1. V.uM S.. Excavaiions at Harappa. Vol. TI, PI. XCl. 246. 

2. T., Mohenjo-dciro and the Indus l ullev Civifizetien, Vob 
III. PI CXI, 2Y>. 

3. I >id., PT . ( XII, m. 

4. Vats, M.6.. Jbid., Vol. n. PI. XCr, 248. 
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of seals depicting this scene have been recovered from 



Fig. 147. 

a-ppa and Mohenjo-daro. TJiey were apparently charms against 

tiger-menace. 

Mohenjo-daro seal No. 518^ sliows 
a tiger standing near a wooden or 
metal trap and an inscription in the 
upper margin in which the last ideo¬ 
gram shows two men carrying on their 
shoulders an object which most prob¬ 
ably represents some tiger-capturing 
device, (fig 148) 

Mohenjo-daro seal No. 7 (Mac* 
kny, Vol. II, PI. cm, {)) shows a 
buffalo-headed god seated in log/r 
Fig. 148. pose on 

by bull’s legs. (Fig. 149). On cither 
side of the therianthropic g^^l is a 
Naga deity offering him a U shaped 
device (yonfra) and behind each Naga 
deity .stands erect a large guardian 
serpent. This st*al can legitimately bo 
regarded as a choim again.st snake¬ 
bites. The significance of the seat 
having bull s legs was preferably to convey that it was firmly found¬ 
ed on Eternal Law. In Vodic as well as early post-Vedic literature 

the bull is syiionvinous with 
Dharnia (Righteousness or 
Eternal Law).'** Possibly a 
similar symbolic moaning was 
attached to the bull in the 
Indus period also. 

Another Mohenjo daro 
sealing (Fig. 150)^ shows an 
acacia true which is par cx^- 
cellence the Tree of Life being guarded by a cobra who has placed 
its head on a wooden oCferings stand. This algo could bo a charm 
against danger from snakes. 



Fig. 150. 


a raised seat supported 




1. M ick.iy, I ., l urrier r.^cjniiU ns, Vol. If. PI. XCVI. 518. 

2. S c page 93 Supra, 

3 MvR'.a: , L., / artlier Pxcavation:,, Vol. U, Pb Cl, (('. 
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A terracotta sealing from Mohenjo-daro exhibits on obver^v^ ^ 
bending over a trough, while a man stands in front looking at 

him with one arm stretched cut to 



wards it and the other pointing 
at the compound ideogram to his 
proper left (Fig. 151). The animal 
is feeling shy as if suspecting some 
foul play and hesitating to put- 
its muzzle into the trough.^ The 
ideogram w’hich he is pointing 
at is a compound of two signs 


V 



Fig. 151. _ ^ _ _ _ _ 

as shown in fig. 152. The first sign is symbolic of the P/pnf 
Oiod and the second is the bringer of provisions and plenty. The real 
significance of the com¬ 
pound ideogram seems to 
be the ‘divine bestower of 
plenty’. With one hand 
almost touching the ideo¬ 
gram and the other lield in 
a mystic pose towards the 

animal the exerciser seems Fig. 152. 

muttering the mantra. “By the grace of the Supreme deity, the 
r//7«/ God, thou be kind to us and bringer of good lurk and plenty”. 
He is apparently invoking the aid of the ideogram for turning the 
brute into a benevolent creature. Two other wild animals—a rhino¬ 
ceros and tiger-shown walking from left to right on tlie other side of 
tlio seal, are evidently waiting for their turn to undergo tbo same 
piocest; ot exorcism. This can be compared wdth tlie Vedic amulet/ 
which was tied to a young unruly bull to bo yoked for the first time 
(oee serial No. S3 of the list given below of amulets described in the 
At/jar\avei/o), 

A triangular prismatic sealing of terracotta from Mohenjo-daro 
shows a legendary scene on each of its three face54. One of tlu m 

shows at extreme left end an acc.cia 
tree flanked by two rampant deer vher 
are nibbling at its branches while the 
three headed chimaera stands a guard 
over it at the ritiht ^md <Fig. 153, r).* 
The other two faces have files of ani¬ 
mals proceeding from left to right for 
paying homaL^o to the celestial tree 
(Fig. 153, a, /). TJ;ey incliido elephant, 
rhinoceros, leopard?, tiger, bison, 
goat, crocodile, tortoiBO and fish. 
It looks as if tho whole animal 




.If!?! 






. . II mu Wliulo ajJiiiJUi 

orla has j^med the procession to pay their homage to the divine tree, 
ino^ fact iliat tho carnivorea and the heibiforcs are marching toge 


CXVI 14. 


I Mackay, hid., Vol. II. PI. Cl, la and 

2. Marshall, J., Mohenjo-daro end the Ind.ij Civi'hutkn, Vo!, m, PJ, 
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perfect harmony obviously implies pacific atmosphere pervad-^ 
_ ^iie sacred precincts of the holy tree. This sealing seems to have 
served as an amulet for bringing about concordance among the dis¬ 
cordant elements. The pacific atmosphere prevailing in the vicinity 
of the divine tree calls to mind the holy asramas or hermitages of 
the Indian sages in the remote recesses of jungles where the tiger and 
the bull could live amicably and drink together at the same pool un¬ 
concerned. The scene is also reminiscent of the Buddhist sttip:is ot 
the holy Bodhi Tree to which the wild animals approached in perfect 
concordance for making offerings of garlands etc. The amulet can 
be compared with the on© described in the Atharvaveda for bringing 
about harmony and concordance among discordant elements.^ To the 
same category also belonged Mohenjo-daro sealing No. 13 (Mackay, 
F.E. PI. XC) showing Sami^ row of animals, etc. 

The triangular prismatic sealing from Harappa showing on 
each of the three faces a therianthropic god whoso upper part is 
human but the lower one bovine. 

The gods are seemingly carrying 
some implements on their shoul¬ 
ders. TJiey are probably gods of 
agriculture (Fig. 154). The sealing 
was therefore obviously a charm 
for securing plentiful harvest. 

This sealing may be compared 
with serial nos. 7,131 and 154 of 



Fig. 154 


the list given below of the charms described in the Atharvaveda. 

A Mohenjo-daro seal (Fig. 155)^ shows six animal heaas radiat- 
ing from a heart-shaped central ring, the heads being those of unicorn, 
bison, Brahniani bull, tiger, rhinoceros and buffalo (iig. 156). The seal 
was undoubtedly an amulet intended to bestow on the wearer vari¬ 
ous physical and psychic qualities which these animals were supposed 



Fig. 155. 

to possess individually, such as bravery, dash, divine character, fleot- 
ness of foot, etc. A variant of this seal is no. C41* (fig. 15G) w^here 
only one afiimal, v/j., unicorn, is shown, the rest being represented hy 
curved limbs. 

1 l or CMimpl - compare nos. 47 and 62 of tiic list of charms anJ niogia 
fomiulae p.ivcn below on pp. 1 2 and 129. 

2. Maishail, J. Op., C/7. Vol. HI, ?1 CXH. 

3 . Mackay, L., Funher Fxcovations\ Vol. 11, PI. XCVIH, 611. 
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To tho same category also belong sevortil ecals from Molien^ 

and llarappa depicting a composite human-faccd animal embody 
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Fig. 156. 


rig. 157. 


ing parts of as many as seven animals (fig. 157).^ Tiio \Vearers of this 
amulet were supposed to possess the best qualities of these animals 
sucli as human intelligence, tiger’s ferocity, 
ram’s dash, bull’s strength and so forth. 

Numerous seals containing Brahman 
bull were presumably intended as charms to 
bestow on the owner general happiness and 
abundance of cattle wealth (fig. ]58). They 
can be compared with certain charms des- 
cribed in the Atharvaveda, .‘^uch as serial 
nos. 10 and 56 in the list of charms appended 
below. 

Fig. 158. The T-shaped seal of black steatite 

from Harappa carved with four svastikas only,3 apparently a 

charm intended to bestow general happiness and prosperity on the 
wearer. It is noteworthy that svastika w as 
already an auspicious symbol in the Indus 
age (fig. 150). 

Asvattha {ficus reliefiosa) was regard¬ 
ed as an extremely holy tree in the Indus 
Age. Its twigs were worn as crests on 
their head-dresses by the gods, divine 
heroes and the liigh priests. It can be sur¬ 
mised with juetifiaitioii that, as in the 
Vedic Ago, so in the Indus Period, too, its 
wood was used for preparing charms and f’ls- 159. 

amulets. In the Vedic Age charms of asvattha wood, called asvattha 
menfy were extensively employed fur the destruction and fbscomfiture 
of the enemies. This clinrm f ceius to have been suggested b^^tliepccu- 


J- Vats. M.S., Op. Cii , Vo'. H, PL XCf, 2.9. 

For lull dcs::ription of this conpjsitc uaimal Vol. I 
book. 

2. Vats. M. S . Op. 07/., Vol IF, PI. LXXXIV, 


, p. 27 of iliifj 
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i^TOoperlj' of the asvailha tree planting its roots in others like sa^ 
A khadira (indicus catechu) or m the erevices of stone, masonry 
etc., and splitting them open, thereby causing their 
crew in size. So the charms made of asvatiha wood were supposed to 
have miraculous powers of destroying the enemies against whom tney 


Fig. 163. 


were employed. Amrag seals showing asvattha tree Mohenjo-daro seal 
No. 387^ needs special mention. It shows a well formal 

ded by two unicorns, as springing from an altar (lig. ICO). • ^ J 

important seal worth noticing is No. 430- (Mackay, \ ol. 11), • l-so 
from Mohenio-daro. showing pipal tree en.shrining a god (hg. 161). 

The Mohenjo-daro seal No. 20 (fig. 102)* showing a crocodde 




Fig. 162. 

presence of svastika and the 
Tree of Life was to guarantee 
H6curity to tli© wcarcro The fish 
in the jaws of the crocodile 
implies that the natuial food of 
the brute being fish, it should 
subsist on it and 8i)are man and 
his cattle. 

A Mohenjo-daro seal depi¬ 
cts a single-bodied and three- 
headed animal (fig 163)The 
heads are of unicorn, bison and 
ibex. The unicorn head is look¬ 
ing forward, the bison head 
downwards and tlie ibex head 
backwards. This se il could bo 


holding a fish in its jaws on 
obverse, and acacia, svastika 
and an invocatory inscription 
on the reverse, was obviously 
a charm agaiust the inroads 
of crocodiles (fig. 162). The 


1 ig. 16?. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Marshall. 1 .. Op. Cit.. Vok HI. Ph CXII. 
Mackay, E., Furthey Excavations, Vtd. H. Pi* 
MarshaU, Op. Cit , Vol. HI. PI CXVi, ?.0. 
Mackay, Op. Cit., Vol. H, PI. XVCl, 434. 
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cither to ward off the three dangers, viz., the danger ahead,^ 
— tangcr behind and the danger Jurking near about; or else it was 
a charm for securing happiness and pirospcrity for all time. In the 
latter sense the three heads meant respectively the three times— 
past, present and future. 


n t ^ rhomboid seal from FTarnppa shows on ono face a flying eagle 
anked by two snakes, while on the second face it has a plain 



Fig. 164. 


cross. It was probably a charm against the depredations of the birds 
amulet against the deadly poison of the snakes 

(ng. 164.)^ 


There is quite a large num¬ 
ber of button seals and scalings 
'vvhich bear geometric designs, 
fuch as concentric (iiroles, 
single or double crosses, 
equaros, crisscross, diagonal 
CT()s,^*.hatcliing> triangles, gets 
of horizontal and vertical 
strokes, svastikas and some 
other complex ligures (Eg; 
lb5). The single or double 
crosfi-s arc only simplified 
forms of the svastika motif 
and the nine concentric circles 
arranged in three rows of 
three each could be the 
prototype of the later Nava-^ 
graha Yantra worshipped on 
coremoniat occasions by the 
]l’ndiis even today. ‘ The 
geometric motifs found on 
the Indus seals or sealings 
were obviously worn as 
cliarms for counter-acting 
the evil effects of diseases, 
black magic and other perils 
( f life. These charms can be 




Fig. 165. 


p aralleled with their countorx)arti in the At/iarvavcda, 


i. Vais, M.S., Excavations at Harappa, Vol. II, PI. XCI, 255 
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A largo number of seals containing the tree legend illustr 
difTorcnt episodes in tho story of tho two celestial trees. Such 
sea 3 were also charms or amulets intended to edify the two trees and 
bestow true knowledge and longevity on the wearer.^ (fig. 166) 



Fig. 166. 

Again good many seals and seal impressions showing various 

cods, solitary representations of tho Tree of Life or the Tree of 
^ Knowledge, the sacred 

altar, the asxatthay the 
pipal leaves etc. were 
also meant to serve as 
charms possessing some 
talismanic values. Many 
seals bearing the tiger, 
bison, rhinoceros, ele¬ 
phant and other wild 
animals with a manger 
Fig. 167. lying in front (6g. 167) 

can also bo interpreted as protective charms against dangers arising 
from these wild animals. 

A large number of copper tablets inscribed with animals and 
legends were undoubtedly intended to bo worn as amulets or charm 
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Fig. 16S. 




for propitiating those animals (fig. 168). They wore encased in 
wooden or other frames and worn on person. 


1, Sastri, K.N., Light on the Indus Ciyilizaiiun.\o\, I, (PI. V, 1-6) 
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Not only the reals and seal impressions, but various other 
jects, too, such as miniature faience squirrels and rams with 





Fig. 169. 

perforated necks, and incised ivory rods, etc., were also regarded as 
possessing talismanic properties and consequently came to be used 



Fig. 170. 

as charms for carrying on person (figs. 169 and 170). 

The foregoing examples give some indication of the evidence 
pointing to the conclusion that majority of the Indus seals and seal 
impressions were intended to be used as amulets and charms. In the 
chapter that follows has been given some collateral evidence from the 
Vedic literature bearing on the subject of the supposed magical pro¬ 
perties of these talismanic objects in that age. 
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Parallelisms Between the Indus 
and the Vedic Cultures (HI) 


Most of the evidence produced in this chapter is drawn from the 
Atharvaveda Samhita which is assignable to the Middle Vedic Age. 

It has been possible to collect about two hundred amulets, 
charms and the prayer formulae from the Atharvaveda which were 
supposed to act as antidotes against various dangers, diseases, dis* 
comfitures, failures etc. Some of the charms are invocatory prayers 
addressed to the presiding deities for securing success in life, male 
progeny, wealth, virility etc. Below is given the list of those charms 
and incantations to afford some insight into the conditions of life 
prevailing in the age. 

A List of Charms, Amulets and Prayer Formulae as given in the 
Atharvaveda, 


S. No. 

Subject 

Vedic Reference 

1. 

Prayer for a boy’s long and happy 
life. 

Dirgdvuh prdptih 
(Ath. Veda I, 30) 

2. 

Prayer for success in business. 

Svastyiyanam 
(Ath. Veda I, 27, and 
VI, 93) 

3. 

Prayer for peace and security. 

§re\ah praptih 
(Atii. Vedan, 11) 

4. 

Prayer for general protection and 
prosperity. 

Srevah prdptih 
(Ath. Veda 11, 11) 

5. 

Prayer for seasonable rain and pros 
perity. 

Vrishtih 

(Ath. Veda VII, 18) 

6. 

Pra} cr for protection from poison. 

Visha-dushanam 
(Ath. Veda VI, 100) 

7. 

PrayfT for plentiful harvest. 

Anna-samriddh ih 
(Ath. Veda VI, 142} 

8. 

Prnvcr f(jr benediction on cow and 
calf. 

IJb 

Pasu-poshenum 
(Alh. Ved ^ III, 28) 








9. 

10 . 

11 . 


12 . 

13. 


14. 


15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

ID. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 


23. 


24. 


26. 

26. 
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Subject 


Vcdic Reference 



Prayer for glorification of an all^ 
powerful amulet. 

Prayer for prosperity of cattle. 

Prayer for health and wealth. 


Mani-bandhanam 
(Ath. Veda X, 6) 
PasU’Sam vardhanan 
(Ath. Veda 11, 26) 
Rdyasposha-prdptili 

(Ath. Veda III, 10) 


Prayer for detection and destruction 
of evil spirits. 

Prayer for destruction of sorcerers. 
Prayer for protection from arrows. 
Charm against dysentery. 


Charm against constipation and sup¬ 
pression of urine. 


Ydtudhdnn-fiasanam 

(Ath. Voda I, 7) 

Pisdcha • k shayanam 
(Ath. Veda IV, 20) 

Isbu-nishkdsanam 
(Ath. Veda VI, 90) 
Kshetriya-roga-ndsJ- 
nam 

(Ath. Veda II, 8) 

Rogop a- sam anan i , 
77m! rU’ tyiochanatn 


Charm to bemused in child birth. 

Charm against fever, headache and 
cough. 

Charm for happiness. 

Charm against demons. 

Charm to be used at venesection. 

Charm ngiinst misfortune and to 
secure prosperity. 

Charm to obtain invisibility. 

Charm for securing love. 

Charm to secure long life and glory. 


Nclri sukha^prasudh 
(Ath. Veda I, 11) ’ 
Kds’j-samanatn ; 

(Ath. Veda VI, 105) 

Sukham 

(Ath. Veda VII. CD) 
Rakshogl.nani 
(Ath. Veda I, 28 and 
V, 29) 

Rudhira-s^dvci^nhptta- 
ve dliamanl bandnanatn 
(Ath. Veda I, 17) 

Krityd pariharanam 
abhyuda ydya prdrthar.d 
(Ath. Veda, XVJI, 1) 
Anjanam 

(Ath. Veda IV, 9, 
and XIX, 45) 
Kdmasva is huh 
(Ath. Veda HI, 25) 

DJrghdyuh Yasah- 
prdprih 

(Ath. Veda V, 28) 


Charm to ensure success in gambling. 


Apdfndrga 

(Ath. Veda IV, 7,4, 
7, 17) 


miSTfiy 



LBLISMS BETWEEN THE INDUS AND THE VBDIC CULTURES (ill) 



Subject 

27. Charm involving water cure. 


28. Charm for health and prosperity. 

29. Countercharm against imprecation 

and malignity. 

30. Charm to cure dangerous and here¬ 

ditary diseases. 

31. Countercharm with the amulet 

against an enemy’s spell. 


Vedic Reference 

Apdm bhoisJwjyam 
jala-chikitsd 
(Ath. Veda VI, 57) 
Sam riddh i - prdptih 
(Ath. Veda III) ‘ 
Sdpa-mochanam 
(Ath. Veda U, 7). 

Kshetriya-roga- 

ndsanam 

(Ath. Veda II, 8) 

Atma-gopanim 
(Ath. VodaVI, 13,1,3) 


32. 


33. 

34. 

35. 


30. 


37. 

38. 


39. 


40. 

41. 


Charm to bani.sh vermins and noxious 
creatures. 

f 

« 

Charm against fear. 

Charm against enemies and goblins. 
Charm against abortion. 


Charm against opponent in debate. 


Charm against consumption. 
Charm to secure a husband. 


Charm for defeat and destruction of 
enemies in battle. 


Charm for restoration of expelled king. 


Charm with an amulet for buokhorn 
to drive away hereditary diseases. 


KrimUndsanam 
(Ath. Veda 11,32 and 
IV. 37) 

Abhayam 
(Ath. Veda VI, 40 
and XrX,14) 
Satru^ndsanam 
(Ath. Veda II, 12) 
Asravisya bheshajanty 
garbha-samsrdvoh 
(Ath. Veda 11,3 
and XX, 06) 

Sapatn i-Kshaya^ 
Kdnnh 

(Ath. Veda, IV, 75,1-2) 

Baldsa-nd swt um 
(Ath. VI, 14) 
Prt'uvedancm 
(Ath. Veda II, 16) 
Patiddhhah 
(Ath. Veda VI, 60) 

ViJ ly.'^-prdptih 
(Ath. Veda X, 51 
S ifru^.s\.nd-s.,mmoha- 
nctn 

(Ath. VedaXIir, 5,1) 

Sva-rdjya pun: h 

sfhdpjn :m 

(Ath. Veda 111, 3) 

Harinasya 

ragushvado 

(Ath. Veda 111,1,7,1) 






NEW LIGHT ON THE 
Subject 


INDUS CIVILIZATION 



Vedic Reference 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66 . 


Charm against rheumatism. 

Charm for recovery of a dangerously 
sick man. 


Charm against a rival (wife’s against 
wife). 

Charm toxemove a woman’s sterility 
and assure the birth of boys. 


Cliarm to win the favour of serpents. 


Charm to secure love and concord 
in a family. 


Charm against tigers, wolves, thieves 
and other noxious creatures. 

Charm to make a poisoned arrow 
harmless. 

Charm to make a poisonous plant 
innocuous. 


Charm to mend a broken bone. 

Charm to liastcn the coming of rain. 

Charm to acquire superhuman 
powers of sight. 

Charm for the flisenmfiture and 
destruction of hostile priests. 

Charm against witchcraft. 


Charm for the incre .scof cattle. 


Vishkambha-ndsenam 
(Ath. Veda V, 22) 

Roga-ndsancm, 
rogopa- samanam 
(Ath. Veda Vf, 44; 
IV, 13) 

Sapatnl-hcidhanam 
(Ath. VI, 75; Vn, 15 ) 

Gdrhha-dosha- 
nivdrcnam 
(Ath. Veda VIII, 6) 
Pirii scvanarii 
(Ath. Veda VI, 11) 

Sarpa- visha^ndsanc m 
(Ath. Veda V, 13) 
Sarpebhyo rakshenam 
(Ath. Veda VI, 66) 

Sdmanasyam 
(Ath. Veda III, 30) 
Parasparach it talk f- 
karannm 

(Ath. Veda VI, 42) 
Pdfrih 

(Ath. Veda XIX, 47) 
Rohani vnnaspatih 
(Ath. Veda IV, 12) 
Vishcghnani 
(Ath. Veda IV, 16) 
Visiu-s unanam 
(Ath. Veda I 7) 
Arundhatl 
(Ath. Veda IV, 12) 
Vrhhtih 

(Ath. Veda IV, 15) 
S^'arjvotih prdptih 
(Ath. Veda IV, 7,3,1) 
(Atli. Veda, I,[27, 1) 


Raksboghnem 
Ath. Veda I, 28; 

V, 29) 

P.Sit posh an am 
(Ath. Veda ill, 28) 


WNtsr/fy 



ISMS BETWEEN THE INDUS AND THE VEDIC CULTURES (m) 


Subject 

Charm against parasito worms. 


£8. Charm for power and pre-eminence. 


S9 Charm to ensnre con<Sepi>ion 


Vedir Refermce 

Krimi-ndfanam 
(Ath. Veda xl, 32; 

IV, 87) 

(by fames of ajasringt) 
Varchah-prdptift 
(Ath. Veda III, 22) 
Varchobala-prdptift 
(Ath. VI, 63) 
Garbhddhdnam 
(Ath. Veda V, 25; 
and VI, 61) 



Kesa-vardhanI 

(aushadhih) 

(Ath. Veda, VI, 21> 

Eno-ndianam 
(Ath. Veda VI*, 61) 
Paraspara-chittaikh 
karanam 

(Ath. Veda Vf, 42) 
Duhsvapna-ndsanam 
(Ath. Veda VI, 45) 
Rohanlvanaspatik 
(Ath. Veda IV. 12) 
(Ath. Veda,IH,28,5) 
Vapanam 

(Ath. Vada VI. 68) 
Gosh (he, Pasavaft 
(Ath. V^a, II, 26, 
1 - 2 ) 


68. 

Charm to faeilitate child-birth. 

Ndrisukhaprasut'ih 
(Ath. Veda 1,11) ' 

69. 

Charm to win a bride. 

Jdyd kdmaitd 
(Ath. Veda VI, 82) 

70. 

Charm to protect a house from fire. 

Afinih sapatnahd 
(Atli. Veda II, 6) 

71. 

Charm against insanity. 

Unmattatd mochanam 
(Ath. Veda VI, 111) 

72. 

Charm for fair weather. 

Sudi vdsQ'kdmar.d 

73. 

Charm to be used when eyes are 
anointed. 

Traikakuddfijonam, 

Ahjancm 

(Ath. Viida IV. 9; 
XIX, 45) 

74. 

CImrai against Ughtahif. 

Vidyut 

(Ath. Veda 1, IS) 


60. 

Charm to strengthen hair and pro¬ 
mote its growth. 

61. 

Charm to avert misfortune by the 
coming of a dove and an owl. 

62. 

Charm to reconcile estrangod friends. 

63. 

Charm against evil dreams. 

64. 

Charm for a bnuse or wound. 

66. 

Charm to protect cattle and man. 

66. 

Charm to accompany the shaving of 
beard. 

67. 

Charm to bring cattle home. 









NEW LIGHT ON THE INDUS CIVILIZATION 


Subject 
Charm to ensure 
journey. 


a pro8j>erou3 


%L 


Vedic Reference 
Mdrga-svastyayanam 

(Ath. Veda I, 27, VI, 
98) 


7B. 

Charm to obtain knowledge of the 

Brahnipvidyd 


Vedas. 

(Ath. Veda IV, 1 : 

V, 6) 

77. 

Charm against poisonous bites and 

Visha-bhaishaj vum 


stings. 

(Ath. Veda VII, 66) 
By means of madhula- 
horb 

78. 

Ciiarm to avert an evil omen. 

Durita-ndsanam 
(Ath. Veda VII, 63) 

79. 

Charm against a rival in love. 

Kevahifi p itift 
(Ath. Veda, VII, 38) 

80. 

Charm against misfortune. 

Nirfityapastarenam 
(Ath. Veda VI, 124) 

81. 

Charm to obtain pardon for an 



indecent act. 

A Sishta- kshamapatian 

82. 

Charm to exorcise evil spirits who 

Sarvato rakshanam 


beset women. 

(Ath.’Veda VI, 53) 

83. 

Charm to bo used when a young 

Anadvdn 


OX is first yoked. 

(Ath. Veda IV, 7, 

2. 1) 

84. 

Amulet of darbha grass to subdue 

Darbha-mapih 


enemies. 

(Ath. Veda XIX, 28) 

85. 

Amulet of udumbara (Fiscus Glo¬ 

Udumbara-man ih 


me rat a) 

(Ath. VedaXiX, 31) 

86. 

Protective charm addressed to the 

Jangida-manift 


panacea called Jangida* 

(Ath. Veda'XIX, 34) 

87. 

Charm against leprosy. 

Sveta-kuihtha- 

ndsanam 

(Ath. Veda I, 23) 

86. 

Charm over the expectant mother. 

Garbha-dosha- 
nivdranam 
(Ath. Veda VIII, 6) 

89 

Charm over the loew born infant* 

Mapgala~kSmand 

90. 

Charm over the darling^s two 

births. 

Dirghdyuffitvam 

91. 

Charm for wooing of a brkie 

Jdydkdmana 


through a friend. 

(Ath. Veda VI. 83) 

92. 

Charm over cutting a new channel 



for irrigation. 

Kulyd-kfianana n 

93. 

Charm against malarial fever or 



rheumatism. 

a ^ 

Takma-ndiamam 





ELISMS BETWEEN THE INDUS aND THE VEDIC CULTURES (ill) 



■cant; 


97. 

98. 

99. 

100 . 

101 . 

102 . 

103. 

104. 

105. 

T. 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

6 . 


Subject 

Charm against late or 

rainfall. 

Charm against storm that ruined 
ripe barley. 

Charm against lightning that struck 
his cattle and other misfortunes 
cmised by the anger of the gods 
and the malevolence of the 
demons. 

Charm to free the ^travelling mer¬ 
chants’ path from wild * beasts, 
robbers and enemies. 

Charm of asfattha wood to secure 
defeat' and destruction of enemies. 

Charm ngoinst the ill omen arising 
from the birth of twin calves or the 
twin children. 

Charm addresied to ArundhoiP, 
a plant to mend a broken bone. 

Charm' to drive away Gandharvos* 
and Apsarasas. 


Vedle Reference 

SuvTish(ih 

'*5tya 


Vidyut . 

(AthWeda.1,13,1.4) 
-Mdrga-siastyayanam 

As itilka ma/tift 


Yugma-prasutUx 

Artindhail 


Charm against jealousy. 

Cliarm of citron wood to 
shield against ill luck. 

Charm of udimbarcA wood for 
wealth and good friends. 

Sdtavdra* amulet to drive away 
demons and Rakshasas 

% rrd ^ h 

(ifI 


Cattdhorva psaro- 
Vidrd anam 
(Ath. Veda, IV. 37. 

H 

I rshd nivaranam 
act 48 Sriktya^manilj 


UdumharA m //»7/ 

(Ath V«»da, Xix, 31/ 
S&taydra mcnih 
(Ath. Veda, XIX, 36> 


(Ath. Veda, HI, o. t'} 


(Ath. Veda.W, I?. 1) 
monkiv's etc. 


described ai hdtry like dofs. ui^uku s cu. 
svevaikah kapirivaikik ku nein h sarra^kesukah (Aih. V'etia IV. 37. Il> 

Jt'w-470 I 

Hfii: JHUii <f^i I 

{fT’wuw ^»t: rr4 il si4 i?% : 

prtM*: ii 

tre WKtttsii maitat fK4 r 


{Aih. ytt/o. xjx. .16. 
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107. 

108. 


109. 


110 . 

111 . 

112 . 

113. 

114. 
116. 
110 . 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120 . 


121 . 

122 . 

123. 


124. 

126. 

126. 


NEW LIGHT OM TMfl INDUS CIVILIZATION 


Subject 

Shell amulet^ for Mcuring vigour 
and energy lasting for hundred 
years. 

Charm against impotency. 


.§L 


Vedic Reference 
Scnkha-manih 
(Ath. Veda, IV, 10, 4) 

Vdji-kara^am. 

kHvatvam 


Charm called darbha-maitib (amulet 
made of darbha blades). 

Charm of centipede-powder® against 
infidelity of wife. 

Charm for sharpening intellect. 


Darbha-manih 
(Ath. Veda, XIX, 28) 

(Ath. Veda, II, 36, 
3-4 or I 27, 1-4) 

Medha-jananam 

Medha-ycrdhanam 


Prayer for victory. 

Charm against consumption. 

Charm for winning a well-bred 
girl. 

Charm for securing health. 

Charm for discomfiture of enemy. 
Charm against poverty. 

Charm against heart-trouble. 


Vijaydya prarlhand 
Yakshma-ndianam 
Kulapd kanyd 

Pushti-karma 

Satru-bddhanam 

Alakshmi-ndianam 

Hridroga-kdmild- 

ndsanam 


Charm against fever. 

Charm for securing peace and con¬ 
cordance. 

Charm for prosperity of kingdom 
and destruction of rivals. 


Charm against bondage. 

Charm for destruction of enemies. 
Charm for destruction of robbers 
and marauders. 

Charm for general security. 

Charm for obtaining irowcss. 

Charm to secure defeat and dia- 
conifiture of enemy. 


Jvara-nd.ianam 

Sarma-prdplib 

Rdshtrdbhi-wrdha- 

nam 

Sapatna- kshayapam 
{A bh ivarta-mcriib) 
PdSa-mochcnant 
Satru-ndianam 
Dasyu-ndianam 

Surakshd 

Bata-prdptift 

Satru-patdjayab 


1. M 

^ ^ ; fanw: = ll 

2. ftftaira: : I 

^a>r5i: iftf : : 11 


(Alh. IV 10, M> 
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.LELISMS BETWEEN THE INDUS AND THU VBDIC CULTURES (Ol) 


Subject 


Charm to win oyer tho fayour 
of the beloved. 


VedL P.T'-rsr^e 




Kaminhmano-bhi-' 
mukhi kararum 
(Ath. Veda, Hi 4, 

6 . 30> 


128. 

129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 


133. 

134. 

135. 

136. 

137. 

138. 

139. 

140. 

141. 

142. 

143! 


144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 

148. 

149. 


150 . 


Charm to be worn at the time of 
eleoting a king by the subject. 

Charm for security of the kingdom. 

Charm against sorrow and pain. 

Charm for success in agriculture. 

Charm to bo worn by king at the 
time of coronation. 

Charm to drive away sins. 

Charm for securing sound sleep. 

Charm to defy death. 

Charm to counteract snake's 
poison. 

Charm against eye-diseases. 

Charm for protection of foetus. 

Charm for growth of luxurious hair. 

Charm to secure luenhil harmony 
and concordance. 

Charm to allay anger. 

Charm to destroy the efiFect. of bad 
dreams. 

Charm for protection against 
snakes. 

Cliarm for securing fame. 

Charm for making a cow love her 
calf. 

Charm for victory in battle. 

Charm for securing sweetness in 
eatables. 

Charm to be aosolvefl of debt. 

Charm for attainment of the 
spheres where the pious go. 

Charm to be worn at the time of 
wearing girdle {mrkhala) for 
securing longevity and intell*"©- 
tual eminence. 


Prajabhi raJHaft sam- 
varanam 

Rdshtra^dhdranam 

Duhkh-nSianam 

Kfishifi 

Rdjyd bhishekaft 

Pdpa-mochanam 

S})dpanam 

Afrityihsantaranam 

Sarpa-Visha^ 

nivdranim 

Akshi-roga-bheshajam 

Garbha-drimhnam 

Keij-vardhani 
aushadhib 
Paraspara-chi ttaikl 
kararijm 
ManyihrtdSnnam 
Dub-svopna-ndsanam 

Sarpebhyo- 

rakshartam 

Yaiah-prdptih 

Aghnyd 

Safigrdma-jaycb 
Madhuma dannam 

Ar.rUjLyam 
Sukritasya lokab 
Sukrisaloka- 
pidptih 

Mekhcld bandkanam 





163. 


154. 

155 

156. 

157. 

158. 

J59. 

IGO. 

16*. 


IC2. 

163. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE INDUS CIVILIZATION 


Subject 


Vedie Refeernce 



Charm against impotency 

Charm of sahasra parm herb for 
augmenting good fortune. 

Incantation for making the two 
canine teeth, just emerging, 
auspicious. 

Charm for securing good harvest. 

Charm for timely rain. 

Charm for progeny. 


Charm to be worn at the time of 
wearing new clothes. 



Charm for securing immortality. 


Charm to be worn at the time of 
wearing armour. 

Charm for securing victory over 
enemies, worn on person like 
armour made of sraktya wood. 

Amulet made of varam wood for 
destruction of enemies. 

Amulet to be worn at the time of 
wearing gold on person. 


Klivatvam 

Saubhagya-vardha- 

nam 

Sumangalati dantau 


A n na-samriddhih 
Vfishiih 
Prajoh 
Vdsab 

Gandaniald-cbikitsd 

A writ at/am 
Varma-dhdranam 

Pratisaro-mcnih 


Sapamci'kshayano 

yarcfumanjt 

I I iron va—dhdranam 
(Ath. Veda XIX, 36 
3, 36) 


164. Amulet for preserving the vitality Angaii 
of various organs and faculties. 


165. Amulet for securing full span of Purridyub 

life. 

166. Amulet for securing friendship and Sarva-prlyatvam 

goodwill of all. 

187. Invocatory mantra^ to ward offtho 
evil effect when skirt of his 
garment is blown upon the 
man by the wind. 

168. Ifivocaiory mantra when a bird has 

befouled a man with its excre¬ 
ment. 

169. Invocatory mantra wlien a drop of 

water unexpectedly falls down 
uprm a inan^ 

I. The Invocatory described under serial nos. 107-1^1 ire cited 

irom the niranykesin Orihyu^mtra, 


I 






ILELISMS BETWEEN TUB INDUS AND THB VEDIC CULTUKCS (III) 


Subject 


171. 


Invocatory mantra when a fruit 
unexpectedly falls down upon 
a man. 

Invocatory mantra when a man 
comes to a cross-road. 


yedir Reference 



172. Invocatory mantra when a man 

comes to a place that is frequ¬ 
ented by serpents. 

173. Invocatory mantra when a man is 

overtaken by a tornado. 

174. Invocatory mantra to ward oflF the 

evil effect when a man is ap¬ 
proaching a beautiful place, a 
sacrificial site or a big tree. 


175. Invocatory mantra when a man 

comes to a dung heap. 

176. I vocatory mantra when a man is 

about to* plunge intoa river 
full of deep water. 

177. Invocatory mantra; if the sun rises 

whilst a man is sleeping he shall 
fast that day and shall stand 
silent during that day. The 
same during the night, if the 
eun sets whilst he sleeps. 

178 Invocatory manira if a man is 
sitting out on a road. 

179. Invocatory manira against an 

inauspicious bird 

180. Invocatory mantra against a 

solitary Jackal. 

181 Invocatory man*ra when a man Duhsvapna^naianam 
•C69 a bad dream. 


miST/fy 



Parallelisms Between the Indus 

and the Vedic Cultures (IV) 


{Canclusionsl 


In the preceding chapter has been given a list of nearly two 
hundred amulets, charms and prayer formulae drawn from the 
and other Vedic literature. It shows the diversity of 
purpose for which they were used by the people of the Middle and 
the Late Vedic periods. From the weighty matters like victory in 
the battle held, the restoration of the expelled or defeated king to 
the trifling things like the bringing home of the cattle, atLointmg- of 
eyes, counteracting the effects of bad dreams, etc., every conceivable 
objective of life was aimed to be achieved through the instrumentality 
of amulets and charms. There wore charms for personal welfare, for 
securing peace and prosperity, success in love, family concordance^ 
driving away demons, diseases, menace of wild beasts, snakes and 
other poisonous reptiles, for removing abortion, sterility and impo* 
tency and ensuring birth of male ofifspriiig. In business matters also 
the people made use of these instruments of superstition to safe* 
guard their diverse interests. They wore amulets on their persons ia 
the belief that they guaranteed prosperity in business and safe journey 
to distant lands free from the attack of robbers, wild beasts etc. 
By having recourse to this sort of remady they also thought that 
they could overcome their rivals. 

The agriculturists made extensive use of these munis in the 
belief that they had the miraculous power of bringing seasonable 
rain to their harvests, and destroying vermiiin, parasites and the 
noxious creatures that destroyed their orope. The magic of these 
charms was also supposed to bring in fair weather when so desired# 
avert lightning shocks and remove the anger of the gods and the 
malevolence of demons. At the time of yoking a young ox, or 
catting a new water channel for the fields they squght the aid of 
charms. 

Some charms of exceptional strength wore supposetl to invest 
the wearer with miraculous |X)wcrs like invisibility, the defeat of the 
caemy in the battle etc. Others of weaker nature were doomed ser* 
Weeabia for promoting the growth of luxurious hair and auspicious 
at Hbm time of shaving one's board for the first time on the altain- 
mtnt of youth. Some herb-amulots were u.ied for mending brokexi 
buntf. Many amulets were luado uf organic substances such as 
k^\^ckhotn, durhha wood o{ udumhara citron, asv fiha, 

fsmgida and several other herbs. 










LISMS BEfWEEN THE INDUS AND THE VEDIC CULTURES (l 

There were charms against dysentery, constipation and^ 
preision of urine, fever, lie^ache and cough, demons, misfortune, 
dangerous and hereditary diseases, vermins and noxious creatures ; 
enemies and goblins, abortion, consumption, rheumatism, rivals, 
tigers, v’olvcs, thieves, witchcraft, parasite worms, evil dreams, 
insanity, poisonous bites and stings, rivals in love, leprosy, late or 
scanty rainfall, storm that ruined ripe barley, lightning that struck 
cattle and other misfortunes caused by the anger of gods and male- 
volence of demons, and charms against jealousy, impotency etc. 

There wore also charms for securing happiness, love, health and 
prosperity, death and destruction of enemies in battle, restoration 
of expelled king, recovery of sick man, discomfiture and destruction 
of hostile priests ; increase of cattle wealth, power and prominence, 
for conception nd birth of a male child, growth of luxurious hair, 
reconciliation of estranged friends, protection of cattle and men, 
protection of house from fire, fine weather, vigour and energy last¬ 
ing for a hundred years. Some charms and yantras were worn by 
the expectant mothers and some w^ere bound on the newly bom 
infanta. 


There wore prayer formulae intended to s<^cure peace and pros¬ 
perity, general protection, seasonable rain, protection from poif^on, 
plentiful harvest, prosperity of cattle, health and wealth, detection 
and destruction of evil spirits, protection from arrow's etc. 


Verily, if we compare the two pictures of the ^ntemporary 
social life of the periods as manifested in the works of the Iiidus 
artists and as described in the Atharvaveda we cannot help feel¬ 
ing that a community of ideas underlies the two pictures. The spirit 
of the two cultures breathes an air of superstition and animiHtio 
i diosy n c rasies almost identical with eacli other. The conditions of 
daily life and the worldly problems^of the two peoples were also 
not much different. . The ideas ^and the circumstances which moti¬ 
vated the production of enormous number of amulets and charms 
described in flic Atfurvaveda could be applied equally well to the 
conditions of life in which the Indus people lived. Majority of the 
countless seals and sealings of the Indus Ago were not mere signets 
bearing names of private persons. Steeped as these people were in 
superstitious ignorance they seriously believed in the potency of 
charms and took tliom to be sure remedies for overcoming even 
minor difiiculties. The texts on these seals cannot be all personal 
names of owners, though some of them must have contained this 
element too, as a necessary part of the invocatory formula (ntnntra). 
It is indeed a fiddle that though hundreds of large stamj^ing seals 
have been found in the Indus Valley, not a single CK)rro3pondin>r imp¬ 
ression ha? boon recovered from any of the principal sites Simiiarly 
hundreds of soul impressions have come to light in the same area but 
not a single seal iia .3 been picked up from tlie ©xo ivntion that t onlci 
be the matrix of a particular known soiling. Whother those seals 
were nnod as personal signets or amulets since they arc raatrices 
(negative moulds) for preparing positive.?, one sliould have eT|>eeted 
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large number of seal impressions corresponding to the 
matrices. But the expectation has not como to be true. 

I find that^the spirit of the age as enshrined in the two kinds 
of records—one the documentary comprised by tho Indus seal 3 and 
tte other literary furnished by the A tharvaveda 9,nd tho Satapalha 
Brahntana^ breathes an air of striking similarity In the Middle 
Vedic Age, represented by the Athirvaveday the amulets and charms 
were used for remedying many diseases. Even the herbs that 
actually possessed certain curative powers were invested wuth ani¬ 
mistic powers and thought to be divine agents. In their outdoor 
ventures and long journeys men fortified themselves with am dots and 
magic herbs. Jangida, a plant, is frequently mentioned in the 
Alltarvaved / as a charm against demons.^ Amulets made of asvattha 
wood were froquontly used for securing defeat and destruction of 
enemies. There is allusion to several herbs like ArundhatU Apd^ 
muiga, Pardk pinhpi and Pratyak pann and Ajd sringi (also called 
Achyranth IS Aspt>rii), Guggulu, Naladi^ Auksha-gandhJ and Parmandini 
and to their efficacy in various ailments and troubles. Arundhati could 
mend a broken bone, Apdmdgra could make the sting of a scorpion 
innocuous and Ajd sringl and others were believed to drive away evil 
spirits. Mention may also bo made of a plant called Nitatnl which 
Jama lagni dug to make his daughter’s locks grow long.- llymti VII, 
45 , of the Ath^rvavedn is a charm against jealousy. About this it is 
said that it was brought from Sindhu (the Indus Valley) from a 
folk of very mingled race.* yishd and Vishdiaki herbs and the 
wood o{ srakfva and citron were also used for making charms. 
A ver3<i says, ‘Let the god's charm be bound on me to keep 
me safe from every ill.* In praise of another barb it has been 
staled that first of all it was worn by Brihaspati'*. At 


I. Jangufamamh (Atb. Ved.i, XIX, 34) 
?Tf : 


(.4/A. Mu, VI, L37, 1) 


cd 


m failed ii 


lAih. Veda, vr, 135, 1) 


iAdu Veilii, VI, 137, 2) 

N.B, Nitatni h an unidentified plant wilh deep roots acd iherefcrc suppos- 
to strcngdien the roots of the hair. 

3 . fei ja-wPfaii I 

ftiw *pq ?i-;f»NMi !inr n 

MjA. Vlf, 45. 0 

4. 4»Ji i 

fli ir Wuril II 

i .Hh.yeUo.Vm, 5,20) 

S sil-un^iA i»sf iB-iiRiT i 


(Ath. Vfda, X, A, 6\ 
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Jace the priest, while tying a chfrra on the person of a yajami 
^rificer) utters the following mantra : 


!§L 


* For manly strength Prajapati bound thee on at first, invin|i» 
ble. 

This for long life on tliee T bind for splendour, strength and 
energy. Invincible, let it guard thee well/’^ 

From two verses of the A ihaDfa^eda it becomes evident that 
amulets were decked with gold chains; kept in the house w’ith {ill hos¬ 
pitality like guests and served with offerings of food, clarified butter, 
wine and meat; and invoked to grant boons to the hosts and looked 
after as a father doth the son.* Besides wood of plants, herbs and other 
material, amulets were also fashioned out of stag’s horns and shell. 
Prom a verse of the Aiharvaveda (111,7,1) we learn that charms 
Were made of horns, but there is no allusion to the medical proper¬ 
ties of the ammonia which it contains.* One full hymn of the >4//iar- 
yaveda relates to a protective amule( of shell. In it the origin of 
ahell is glorified. It is said to have been produced from the rain that 
fell into the sea from the windy sky. It was used for embellishing 
the quiver and the chariot by inlay work and supjK)8ed to possess 
healing powers and the power to drive away diseases and pi 'longing 
the life of the wearer of the shell amulet. It is further said that shell 
was brought from Sindhu which may mean the sea or the Indus region, 
most probably the latter, as sea is definitely, termed as semudra in 
another verse. It is worth noting that the buckhorii and tba | 
shell have been found plentifully in the ruins of Hnrappa and J 
Mohenjo-daro. The latter was used mostly for mahufi ctnring art 
objects of decorative and utilitarian character, such as balls, inlay 
pieces, cones etc., some of which might have served the purpose of 


1 . 


2 . 


3 . 


II 

gji) 11 


iAth. yeda, XIX, 46, 1) 


1.4/A, ytu/a, X, 6, 4> 


(Afh. J X,6. 5) 


H iRmix 


{4ih, Veda, 111,7, 1> 


iAth. Vtda, IV, lO, 6> 


j 
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and cliarms. Elsewhere a priest binding it on the parsoi^ 
^_^i^^3l^ajamdna ejaculates : 




I bind this on thee for life, strength and vigour^, for long lif* 
lasting through a hundred autumns. 

May the pearl’s mother keep and guard thee safely”* 

1 **^toresting to note that the name of Sindhu, which in some 

places definitely means the Indus region, frequently occurs in the 
AthanaYeaa. It appears that in the Vedic age synchronizing with the 
11 oaw/j/Va there was commercial intercourse between the 
Indus Valley, the Gangetic plain and other parts of northern India, 
hor example, there is a commwlity called giilgulu (bdelliun) which 

Valley.* May be that here in this verse 
i> u *1 • ^ XIX, 38, 2) there is some vague reference to Sumer and 

Aa^lonia which were the originators of a very high civilization 
in Western Asia. No wonder that in some verses of the Atharvaveda 
^ere occur a few proper names of gods or high personages that sound 
iJabylonian.^ Such seem to be the names of Taimata*, Aligi, Viligi 
MidUruguld. Those are certainly un-Indian. Taimata is very similar 

Tiamat, the queen of the Hades. Similarly 
^igi, Viligi and Urugula sound Sumerian nan:es. This evidence would 
al^ point to the contemporaneity of the culture of Babylonia with 
the one represented by the Athar¥aveda. In a verse of this Samhitd 
1 vigorous Sindhu (the Indus river) is eulogized as 

tord of the streams.® Elsewhere the smaller streams are described as 
flowin g down from the snowy mountains to meet Sindhu.* They ore 

1- : I 


2. wn ^ I 

3. I 


(Ath. Veda, IV. 10,7) 


{Ath. Veda, XIX. 38, 2) 


finrrfiTftiiif 

4. sfiRin'l f<icn jirii i 

ff ii 

jfigi 51151 I Hd? 

{Mh. Veda, V. 13, 7 and 8> 

6 . «pn i 

gsmfd ii 

(Ath Veda, XIV. 1, 43) 

fi- ftfnifH: | 

’Hml r *w‘ ^-x*^ 1* 


(Ath. Veda. VI. 24. 1> 
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_^to be the wives and subjects of the Lord Sindhu.' Here Sindhu 

most probably means the Indus river. 

As has already been noticed, the shell (conch shell and the 
mother of pearl shell) which was prized so highly for its sanctity and 
as a valuable commodity for manufacturing art objects, charms and 
amulets, came from the Indus region or from the Arabian Sea which 
formed its western boundary. There is also mention of two winds 
blowing from the Sindhu from a distant land® and of a simile which 
compares ovcrcopiing of sorrows with the crossing of the flooded 
Indus by means of a boat.® Sapta-Sindhu occurs only once in the 
Rigveda as the designation of a definite country.* 


In the verse quoted below in footnote No. 5 it is said that 
the gods’ bones turned into shell.® In the Rigveda^ too, there are 
references which clearly show that even in that early Vedic period be¬ 
liefs in the efiicacy of charms did exist, but they were then in their 
nascent stage. For at one place it is enjoined that the silent repeti- , 
tion (Jopd) of a certain verse is a sure protection against murderer, a 
wolf or a tiger, and a traveller who repeats it for three night.s, each 
time until sunrise, becomes invisible to robbers, and is able to screen 
others from their attacks.* There is also mention of visha-vidya, the 


(Ath. I'rda, VI, 24. 1) 

2. KJWjfl ma) 5IIvI 1 

^ spi wRig 11 

{Alh. I'edo, IV, 13. 2) 

3. « si: sirof^ tRj I 

tR si: sTigRWR I 

(.<»*. IV, 33, 8) 

4. q ^ I 

4WIRSI qtsR : I 

(Ath. Veda, Vlll, 4, 24. 27) 

. 6 . 

I 

6. SI sif nusnJt *ngn»ii iuei ggyv jrdj-* i 
^ sTeisfi tih si) wmifr *4 11. 

{Ath. Veda, I, 22, 2. S> 

Dayana’s commentary on the above verse : 

snsRlfilSj-lIRM' 4,H5I ariUR) 1 

SI Jif jRfsif^ «R srg«ii) ti 

17^ gsisin sfsi fwis^ vpRw: i 
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/of poison or of antidotes, whence it is also termed 
v7(^’, the science of ambrosia.^ 


‘madliu- 


A review of the Whole problem ns bot forth above tends to- 
//point to the inference that the conditions of life envisaged in the 
Atharvayeda are very much in accord with those under which 
people -lived in the Indus Valley some five thousand years ago. 
From this investigation it would appear that the Rigveda is much 
‘ older than the Indus Civilization. There are some cultural 
elements that were well known to the Tndus.people as well as to tho 
Alharvaveda, but unknown to the Rigveda. For instance, wheat was 
known to the former two but absolutely unknown to the Rigvedh 
Similarly, tiger is a very familiar animal in the Indus and the 
Atharvan periods, but it is not mentioned even once in the Rigvedn. 
Agn.in tha asvattha tree ( ficus religiosa) is totally unknown to the 
Rigveda. It is not only well known to the Ath irvuveda and the Indus 
people, but in both of them it is most sacred and finds a liighly ela¬ 
borate literary as well os pictorial expression. The archaeological as 
also the literary evidence so far available does permit to assert with 
certain amount of confidenpo that the Ath^irniwcda and the Indus 
Civilization were contemporary. It may be stated with particular 
emphasis on the point that so far as superstitions and the ani¬ 
mistic beliefs are reflected in the amulets and charms, the two cul¬ 
tures represented by the Indus Civilization on the one hand and the 
Atharvaveda on the other, reveal striking similarities. There nro other 
elements as well that would lend 8Uf)|H)rt to this hypothesis. Thcfu^ 
have already been dealt with in some detail in previous chapters and 
are recapitulated in summary form below for clear understanding of 
the issue involved. 


1. In the Indus Valley the bull, the peacock, the lotus as well 
as usvaitha and sami were regarded sacred objects and having associa¬ 
tion with the Solar World* Iti a mysterious way they were believed 
to help tlie spirit of the dead |>erson iPreta) to attain those radiant 
spheres. The .sanctity of these animals ami plants and their divine 
character was well eAtahlishod in the time of Atharvaveda and the 
Sai( pat ha Brahmuna. 


2. The joys of heaven are vaguely referred to in the Rigveda 
(IX, 13). II is said that there are eternal light and swift running 
waters, movement niire.^triclod, spirit food, etc. But the idea of 
heaven and hell and the spirit's journoy to the higher region through 


1 One formuU of which, as ciled by Sayana, is : 

"Having taken the position in the sotar orb with the fourth linger, having 
made it ambrosia, and caused them lo bifnd together, may it become poisonJess’* 

Referring to the above pas»gc Wilson remarks : 

"By the Surva-MaHiiila or orb of the sun, (H'obably to be understood a 
mythical diagram or figure wholly or partly of the solarorb, the sun being consi¬ 
dered as especially instrumental in countcraciing the operation of poison. 

was originally taught by Indra to Dadliyanch, who coinniuui- 
cated U to the Asvins and thereby losi liis head/’ 
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ast gulf of darkness finds clear expression only in the Afhar^-^ 
"fda,) It explicitly mentions that proceeding by the path which the 
Fathers trod, the spirit of the deceased goes to the realm of eternal 
l^^ht, being invested with the lustre like that of the gods (Ath* 
Veda, V, 11,1). ' In the Indus age, too, conception of heaven and hell- 
and tlie spirit's gurney to the higher lokas was fully evolved as 
proved by the pictorial representations on the funeral pottery from 
Cemetery H at Harappa^ 


3. Aiharvaveda mentions that an ox and a goat, called the 
Panchaudann, were sacrificed to facilitate the dead man’s journey to- 
the next world.; The ox was probably to serve as a mount of the dis¬ 
embodied spirit and the goat acted as a path finder or a guide. Both 
these functions are well illustrated in the paintings on the funeral pot¬ 
tery from the Indus Valley) where the spirit of the dead (Preta) is rid¬ 
ing on a fantastic bull and'is also guided by the sacrificed goat, the 
counterpart of the Vedic Panchaudana goat. 

4. In the Rigveda the soul is spoken of rather vaguely as going 
to water, plants etc. The same Samhita mentions a celestial tree 
under which the gods sit in the Third Heaven (Swj/?). But the Aiharva- 
\eda is more explicit about these matters. According to it the soul 
goes to the Solar World and the celestial tree is the fig tree [asvattha)^ 
which idea is fully illustrate'! in the paintings on the funeral pottery 
from Harappa. 

5. From the vast number of their representations occurring on 
seals, sealings and funeral pottery we have seen that in the Indus Age 

ahattha {ficus religiosa) tinAiho iami {acacia moduca) were re¬ 
garded as celestial trees, the one l)eing the Tree of Knowledge 
(Brahma-taru) and the other the Tree of Life (Jivana taru). The con^ 
ception of asvattha and sami being twin tress, possessing pecu¬ 
liar sanctity for being used oa on ceremonial occasions, finds full ex- 
prc'sion in the Athanmeda.fTbis Samhita relates full story about the 
orh^in of these twin celestial trees from sacrificial fire and their conse¬ 
quent sanctity on account of their being yajhdvackara (associates of 
sacrifice). The Satapatha Brahmana narratei the episode of Ur vast and 
Pururavas in connection with the origin of those plants from the 
sacrificial fire {yujncgni) and the ukhd (fire pan) respectively. 

So far as the twin sacrod trees of asratiha and sami are concern¬ 
ed tlio analogies between the Indus Age and the Atharvaxeda become 
still closer and more convincing and conclusive. It has been shown 
above (p. 105—-108 supra) how the twqJrcos_had their origin from 
the isacred fire {yajndgni) and its container, tho_p^ (w/c/d) whicli the 
Gandharyas made over to him (Pururavas) for f)erforming sacrifiocd 
in order to win back Urvasi. With this basic story in our mind 
it will be very tempting to read a pictorial representation of the 
origin of^asyauha from ukha in the Mohenjo daro seal No. 367 
(fig. 116)* where a beautiful p/po/ tree is shown springing from a 
sacred attar which closely corresponds to the sacred pan described' 
in the Satapatha Brahmana, In the same context it would also be 


1. See p. 95 snpra^ 
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(ST 


ant to refer here to a few painted pot-shcrda from Chanhud' 
171) which roprcflcnt the US^aitha tree springing from a pan- 



Fig. 171. 

like vessel which appears to be nothing else but an nkha. Another 
sherd from Mohcnjo-daro bears a similar painting with the difference 
that here the tree springing from ukha is not asyaitha but sami 
(fig. 172). In view of the detailed analogies 
the contemporaneity between the Indus Age 
and the Middle Vedic Age (as represented 
by the Atharvaveda) becomes all the more 
incontrovertible. 

" 6. The conception of bull as identical 
with Dharma is well developed in the 
Atharvaxeda} In the Rigvtda ho is only 
vaguely compared with yajna (sacrifice). In 
tho Indus Age, too, to judge from its frequent 
occurrence on seals and in terracotta, some 
similar significance was attached to it. As 
male of the bovine species the bull was no 
doubt held sacred. Let it bo remembered 
that tho Indus people, like the Vedic Aryans, 
generally worshipped male gods. 

7. Shell, ivory and bnekhorn were regarded sacred materials 
in the Middle Vedic Age represented by the Atharvaveda, Shell was 
sacred because it was supposed to be the bone of the gods {devdnd" 
masthi krisnnam babhuva) while tho buckhom was used for making 
various amulets and charms on account of its certain healing pro¬ 
perties. It was also valued for its medicinal properties. At the 
prehistoric sites of Harappa and Mohcnjo-daro countlcFs objects of 
shell, ivory and buckhom have been unearthed. Their association 
with the human burials in the CJemeteries R .37 and H at Harappa 
shows that they were also regarfled holy in that age. 

8. Ill the Vedic Age the goat playfil an important role in the 

post-death ceremonies. * A black oow {Anustarant) or a black goat 
was sacrificed the lime of the dead t>enion'i> cremstion. In the 
Atharvaveda cMod Panchaiuiir.a. After .<jacrifice it was 

cooked and a ritu il feast was held in honour of tho decrasod. This 
gout waa to guide tho spirit of the dead (Pr^fo) across the impene¬ 
trable gulf of darkness. The counterinirt of this Panchoudana goat 
also appears in the paintings on tltt'. funeral pottery from 



Fig. 172 
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^_^.rppa. Besides, tliis nnimal also fiiZiires on many Indus seals, 
sometimes in fantastic sha])es. For example tlioro is an owlhcaded 

goat (fig. 161 ), a biilTalo headed goat, a birddieaded goat, etc 


9. Tho Rigveda does not prescribe offerings to the P//m (the 

Manes). But in the Atharvaveda and the Gobhilu Grihyasiitra cakes ^ 
{pinda). colljrium, perfumes, garments, ornaments, etc., were offered 
to the Pilris (dead ancestors) for their gratification in spirit. Ihe 
same performance was observed in the human burials and the 
Hiernorial jars (srd Idlri bhdndas) at Harappa and Moiierijo*daro. In 
these graves and j irs cosmetics, copper mirrors, toilet objects, 
mother of pearl shells, terracotta dummy cake* and nodules with 
finger marks (pindas) were recovered (see p. 151 infra), This 
showed that tho post-death rituals of the Indus people and the Vedic. 
Aryan of the Atliarvan period were very much similar. 


10. In the Rigxeda there is no mentionofihoheIl(iVt'lmKd'- 
loka) hwtmthQ Atirirvaveda Kathu Upinishad the belief in 

hell is beyond question. This belief in hell is fully reflected in 
the pictorial representations of the Indus Valley as referred to above. 


11. In the Rigveda Imman body is supposed to possess an 
unborn and undecayable essence. But in tho Uharvaxed.i we find 
that soul, before it could complete its course from earth io the 
third heaven, had to traverse a vast gulf of darkness. This idea is 
fully developed in the Indus Ago and in this respect it 
corresponds to the Middle Vedic Age as represented by the 
Atharvavedi, 


A possible allusion to some Babylonian and Sumerian names 
in the Atharva'^eJa seems to suj/gost tliat in the Middle Vedic Age, 
re[>resented by this Sandiila^ India wa.s in contact with Mt sopotaniia. 
These n imcs comprise Taimata, AligT, Viligh Urugula. Tabuva and 
Apsu. The evidence unearthed in the In Ins Valle}^ and ancient sites 
in Iraq has conclusively shown tliat in tint age India had com¬ 
mercial and perhaps also political relati<.>ns with Mesopotamia. 

The Babylonian oriLun of these names was first notice 1 by 
Shri B.G. TiiakV Recently Hr. V.S. ..\grawala has thrown further 
licht oil the eiguificam o of these names in liis irtiele “Some Foreign 
Words in the Ancient 8 m^krii Liti ratun ” published in the Indian 
Ilistorical Quarioriy, Vol. XXVII, Marcli, 1951, Xo 1 

Expl lirrms the importance of these foreign words in the Ath. 
Veda (V'”, 19), Dr. AgiawaJa says: 

“Important group of foreii n words of ScfUi^ ic origin ia tound 
in the Uh r axed (V, 13. which is a cliHrm against snake poison. 

"'Tainuua f .'th. d.i (t , 13 0) is t)r xho 

masculine form of t Th* re is a cosmic ^^* rugg’e bi tween Ba* 

1. lym.i.irk i!\ Cjnm, i \ fumj,Cu iJ ,(nor:(iIn ILin I cJas. 
r. A. S- ■ ^ \ . i f l'. i .. p. 
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Tcluk and Taimat. TIio Epic of Creation in Babylonian tells us 
that oven before tho heavens were made, there existed Apsu and 
Mammu (and) Taimat^. Taimat was the great dragon to tamtu, 
the sea, it is the telion of Genesis, moaning deep or waters*\ 


‘'In Indian mythology, Taimcita is also a serpent’s name, and 
therefore its c onnection with a dragon of the sea may be presumed. 
Apsu which is also a Vedic word {Rigvecla, I, 118, ]1 apsu kshit 
(VIII, 43, 38) apsu la^ ViII, 13, 2 and VIII, 36, 1 apsu jit, (victor of 
Apsu) is again a relic of the Babylonian mythology where Apsu is 
the name of tho Hell of Ea which is tho soa.* The titanic clash of 
Mardiik, the chief deity of Babylon and Taimat is similar in 
pattern to tlie liidra and the Vritra Ahi saga of tho Rigveda. 
Urugulci is referred to as the black-skinned shc-fiend (Ath. Veda, 
V, 13,8). On the Babylonian side she corresponds to the goddess 
Gula, wife of Marduk. In Akkadian Urugula or Urugu denoted a 
big city which in Sumerian mythology was the abode of the 
manes in the underworld. The serpents belonging to the Rubtorrancan 
region liavo been designated as tlio progeny of Urugula.** 


Another interesting reference in tlie Ath. Veda is to AUgJ and 
Vilif*J {Y, 13, 7). According to Griffith, the words are unide>ntified. 
Tilak takes them to be old Akkadian words. Aligi has no corres- 
ponding name, but Viligi seems to tally wdth Bilgi, an ancient god in 
Assyrian mythology.’’^ 


Another important but difficult w’ord in the Ath. Veda is 
Tdbuva in tho verse — 

dm d M T. 

11 


2 Tabuva means ‘that which relates to tabu and tabu was 
perhaps considered a.s an act of puriQ<^ation against a sin or evil 
deed with which wo may Cf>mprrc tlie Semitic word h.wWi. The 
effect of poison is spoken of as being neutralized by tho tdbiivu 
charm as iiK antation, Griffith thought that tahuta was a supposed 
antid(*te that ren lered snakes’ poison incffoctiiiil.'’ 


13. The Indus people were polytheistic. They worshipped 
many gods of whom the Sun God was tho highest. lie was tlieir 
Supreme lieity. On the pottery of this period are painted numerous 
rayed orh.s which unmistaka})Iy repre.-ent tlu' Sun God (fig. 22, 23) 
Duririg tho Ath irva eda p;*.ritjd also solar deity was the highest. 
He Mas wordii})j.ed in the form of Aditya Purusha. The Atharva- 
SanJti a eulogizfs this god in glowinir terms, d'he same god is said 
to reside in tfic eyes of the living h«‘i:igs and as siu h is called the 


1. C imhri,!’^e Anci 'nt f!ist(>r\\ JJI. p. 234. 

2 . l>id 

3. D •. Acrawala associates ihe names Aliei-Vi igi w.lli ihc A^u^a 
festival.', N n ' c iiufur(iu:^i (CO;met u 4 v. ih Ni.iak^ruru; 'i nmu-iituinui. Yun'M- 
ti\ii, \ ii ami [i.tii r at!I'at. 
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ilwslia Purusha, The same Samhita further relates that tlic 

virtuous people reside in this solar world after death. Indus 

seals this Aditya Purusha is shown standing inside the split pipal 
tree which was sacred to the Sun God in the Vedic times (fig. 161). 
On the Indus pottery, too, there are encountered eye-shaped designs 
which could perhaps bo representative of the Chdkshusha Purusha. 
Further in the burial paintings of the Cemetery H I the spirit of the 
dead man is depicted as journeying to the Solar World. This is an¬ 
other significant link between the cultures of the Indus and the 
Atharvan periods pointing to their contemporaneity in time. 

14. It has been shown above with illustrations that the Indus 
seals were used as amulets. A majority of large stamping seals have 
holes on their backs for receiving thread or metal wire wherewith 
they were tied on the person of the wearer. The Atharvavcda 
unequivocally states that the amulets (nianis) were worn on person 
by means of thread or gold wire. Tliey were kept in the house as 
guests or deities and offered rich food, meat and wine. Many of the 
Roals excavated at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro bore slnoke•ma^k^s 
suggesting that incenses were burnt and other offerings made 
before them by the householders. These analogies between the 
Indus Valley and the Aiharvan period are not found in the Rig- 
veda. 




15. During the Aiharvan period numerous herbs and plants 
were used for preparing amulets and charms. Various kinds of 
herbs and plants depicted on the Indus seals and the contemporary 
pottery also point to similar conditions. In the Rig-Veda there is 
seldom any such mention. 

Again we find in a verso of the Atharvavcda (VII, 45,1) 
the mention of an amulet against jealousy as having been brought 
from the cosmopolitan population of tho Indus Valle}". This evi¬ 
dence also points to the contemporaneity of tho cultures represented 
by the Indus Valley and tho Atharvavcda. 
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Secular Pottery and the 

Memorial Jars or j 

Sraddha-Bhandas 

1 

Pottery is more abundant than any other class of finds recovered 
either from Harappa or Mohenjo-daro. Metal being scarce, pottery 
was commonly used by tlie rich and the poor alike and consequently 
the potter's art had attainerl a high degree of perfection. Among the 
eai then ware vessels an endless variety of shapes and sizes is to be > 
met wdth. From the colossal storase j irs. measuring about 3 ft. in 
height and almost the same in diameter at the centre down to tiny 
vases, sometimes not more than a mere fraction of an inch in height, 
there ie almost every gradation in size. Similarly, in shape the larger 
jars exhibit a variety of forms such as napiform fig. 173 A), crateri- 
form (fig. 173 B), shallow or deep troughs (fig. 173 C), large or med¬ 
ium-sized oval water jars etc. The smaller jars or vases display an 
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equally iiifinito variety of types being oval, long oval, round bulgy, 
cylindrical, biconvex etc. Among rare types may he mentioned 
riarrow-ni eked flat vascNi, cylindiical bottles, corn-measures (fig. 
174 12) bnibotine or jiimplcd ware and iso on. The pot (cry was desgned 
to meet every conceivable doioef^io requirement. For in.stance, 
there an', jar idands, platters, dl.^hcs, ihinJi). ba.sin.s, fruit-stand.s (fig. 
174^3), censv rs, lids, standard dishei, a;;d a lio.st of other forms. 
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^ 3^ commonest among the small-sized ware is the goblet with poi 

""^^^ase (/o/aMvhich was an ordinary drinking vessel like the present 
. kosaura oEfered by milk-vendors on railway stations (fig. 175 e). Once 



used it was discarded and thrown away. This explains its preponder¬ 
ance at all levels in the mounds at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 





rig. 174. 

A number of miniature pol\Throme pottery itioluding one 
pomegranade-shaped and several tapering cylindrical vases make a 
valuable addition to the collec tion of painted uare. I'he [jaintings 
on them have mobtly faded away, but one vase still retains 
a fine leafy design executed in red and green on white ground.^ 

1, Vais, M.S., Excavaiions at (larappa^ Vol. PI. LXIX, 9. 
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^^lieve the monotony of red ware there are numerous specim 
—'^rey pottery in miniature. The Indus pottery is both plain and 
painted, the former far outnumbering the latter. Besides painting the 
other forms of decoration consist of embossed or incised designs and 
occasional cord-ornamentation. For manufacturing painted pottery 
the vessel was first red-washed then decorated with the design in 
black and burnished with a piece of bone or pebble, and finally fired. 
The burnishing process not only imparted a glossy appearance to its 
surface but also rendered it non-porous. The materials commonly 
used for pigment were red ochre for slip and haematite or manganese 
for black paint. 


The bulk of pottery at Harappa, as at Mohonjo-daro, is wheel- 
turned, the hand-made ware being confined to miniature specimen.s 
generally occurring in the lower levels. It was most probably the 
primitive hand-wheel which was in use in the Indus Valley. The in¬ 
troduction of the improved type of the foot-wheel is generally ascribed 
to the Greeks or the Parthians in historical times. It needs no ex¬ 
planation to show the many advantages the foot-wheel had over 
the hand-wheel. The latter is a slow-moving disc which the potter 
has to spin from time to time for moulding vessels. But with the 
former, while his foot kept the wheel in constant spin, his bands were 
free to work exclusively on the pot. In this way he could go on 
throwing out vessel after vessel unhindered. The origin of the wheel 
is still shrouded in mystery. Dr. Hall gives the credit of its invention 
to Elam, but there are others w^ho would derive it either from Egypt, 
Sumer or Iran. The clay used in pottery was the alluvium obtained 
from the river bod with an admixture of lime and sand as degraissa- 
nts. Firing was done in open kilns or muffles, their tops being 
covered with the rubbish fuel, a practice that is still followed in the 
Panjab and Sind today. 

The Indu.s pottery is of very high order and appears to be the 
work of artisans long trained in this profession. It does not offer any 
comparisons witli Elam or iSumer except in the fall offerings’ stands 
(fig. 174/2) whicii re.^emble some specimens found at Kish, Ur, Fars 
and Babylonin,. Bowl-shap( d jar-lids with projecting handles, common 
In the Indus Valley, liavo analogues in t he Jamdet Nanr pottery. 


Large Storage Jars 

The most interesting of the entire collection of pottery from 
Harappa, as also from i\rohenjo-daro, arc the largo storage jars, 
(fig. 172). They exhibit a diversity of form which is rarely equalled 
by Uie ceramic types in any other country of allied cultured The 
most outstanding among them are the colossal napiform jars of 
thick fabric, noticed above (fig. 173 A). For Hymmetry of form, 
perfi c«- rotundity and hitjh lustrous slip tl^ev can easily be classed as 
the most artistic (jcramics of the Indus Valley. They hsve 


1. ‘in seal culling grace of pottery the Inda.s (*ivili7atlon was ahead of 
l! e cn e'cirf ai the bcginnir.g tu ihe lliird millenium B.C. But that was a laic 
ph..;e rV the Indii 1 C ivi Ch.ldc G., New LieiU the Mom .Indent 

/>/>r p. 21 I ? 


:^tilbous body, tapering base and neckless mouth with club-shaped 
thick rim. The largest among them measures 3 ft. in height and 
almost the same in diameter at the centre. Closely allied to the ware 
iu purpose are long cylindrical and crateriform jars (fig. 173 B) and 
large open troughs (fig. 173 Cj with wide mouth and tapering base. 

Primarily the aforesaid large vessels served the requirements of 
domestic economy such as storing grain, water and other sundry 
articles of household consumption. But we also have evidence that 
they were put to a secondary use. In the excavations carried out 
at Harappa alone no less than 230 jars of this typo were found in 
isolated positions laid alongside small pieces of wallings to which 
Were also added small paved floors and flimsy drains. Moreover, the 
contents of a majority of these jars comprised a uniform set of miscel¬ 
laneous articles which precluded the possibility of their being mere 
drainage jars or sumps for collecting sediments. Their contents includ¬ 
ed bones of cattle, chicken and fish, terracotta human and animal 
figurines, toy carts, wheels, balls, lumps of carbonized wheat and 
barley, mother of pearl shells, pieces of fiiience and terracotta bangles 
and bracelets, small lids and sling balls, terracotta tablets etc. 
(fig. 175). Some jars yielded among others exceptional contents like 
tortoise shell, ivory balusters, antlers, mica pieces, copper rods, wea¬ 
pons, seeds of melon, remains of chaff, dead worms etc. One of these 
jars was inscribed with three pictograms which was probably the 
name of the owner or of the deceased. 




The whole deposit forming the contents of these jars showed 
that there was an intelligent scheme and purpose beliind the jx-rfor- 
ruiinco. Tl'ioy could not be the soak*pits or sumps as suggested by 
some excavators. In the first place the pavements, drains and the iso- 
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_pieces of walls, which formed structural neccvssarios to these 

jars, were too feeble and flimsy to serv^e any utilitarian purpose. They 
were mere dummies apparently intended to serve some ritual purj oso. 
Secondly, the jars were mostly found in isolated conditions laid either 
leaning against the walls of the deserted houses or without any houses 
near about them. Thirdly, the contents of tlie jars mixed with earth 
deposits were through and through discoloured green showing con* 
stant contact wdth water. Sir John Marshall and Mr. Vats recognized 
the extraordinary character of these jars and called them tlie ‘post- 
cremation urns’. In their opinion they contained the pounded bones, 
of the cremated dead todies and were deposited there with the rema¬ 
ins of the sacrificed animals along with other paraphernalia. Dr. 
Wheeler, however, disagreeing with the above view, ofiine.d that they 
had nothing to do cither with crciuatioii or with tlio disposal of the 
dead in any way. Sir John’s exposition pre supposed that as no 
cemetery of the early po()i)lo had oome to liLdit the only alternative 
left was to prosumo that thoj^ cremated their dead and the discovery 
of the jars seemed to confirm the presumption. It was surmised that 
as oven now there is a custom in certain parts of the Pan jib of con¬ 
signing the pounded remains of the cremated dead to the nearest 
river, it was a reasonable inference that these jars contained the 
pounded remains of the cremated dead bodies. 

Now with the discovery of Cemetery It 37-rcveaIing that even 
the early Harappans practiced inhumation and not cremation, 
the possibility of those jars being post-cremation urns recedes to the 
l.»ackground. Nevcrtlielcss, it lian safely be asserted that these jars 
witlj a uniform set of contents bespeak of an intt-lligent scheme 
iinflcrlyin:; their deposition. In these circumstances the only rational 
explanation that lecommcnds itself is that those jar-?, which definitely 
have notliing to do with drainage, are the sacrificial jars laid in 
honour of the dead who were buried in Cemetery R 37 or in otlier 
cemeteries of the early period tliat may yet bc^ lying l>uricd in the 
outskirts of llarappa. It appears that on the death of a person, 
aiiimal sacrifi(H*s, burnt as well as unhurnt, were made by the 
relatives of tlie di-coascd ns ]iart of the post-death ritual. Tho 
remains of tho saeritircd anim-ils toLuther with offertory articles were 
collected and defiosited in th« sc jars which were then buried in the 
ileserted f)arts of the town. Aloiigside the jar wa.s biidt a small wall 
and a f.‘.»,veinent with a small drain tcimin iting at the mouth of tho 
jar. Tiio eireuuistaiitial cvidi nee irrc.-^istihly points that lor some 
time, may be a. fortnight or so, \vat(T offcriiiLTS were made by the 
nearest h in- ni ai in nnunory of tho dc.eoaseil in the beli(T t hat the 
ritual wouhi gr imily tlie spirit of the d ad IFrtt i). The Avliole affair 
seems to liave, b'*( n au ohserpjial ritual not unlike the f'lrpatui in a 
Sracl:/iuj ci‘rerriony .siiH ])crfoTmed by the orthodox Hindus. This 
view is j) irtiaily FU[>f)orted l»y the exeef)tional cluirafter o." contents. 
F ^r instance jar h •<! more or h'ss quuitilv of allies which pro- 
sumablj’ were the n-rnniiis of liurnt olferings. The nfomal hones 
worn (.he reonaius of the s.ierifieod cattle, fowl, chickens etc. and the 
lumps of carbonized wlieat and barley were no doubt the residue of 
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offerings to the deceased for use in future life. The triangular 
clay cakes and balls (fig. 175, c) with finger marks were dummy 
pindas as substitutes for the real ones. Tins might have been due 
either to the scarcity of food grains or due to the permanent character 
of the substitutes which could last longer than the actual victuals. 
Among the contents of jars were also terracotta toys including male 
and female figurines {fig. 175,/ and /i), bulls, wheels, toy-carts (175, 
^), mother-of pearl shells (sipis), sometimes stone weapons, ornaments, 
pallets, vases etc. If the deceased happened to be a male, a male 
figurine was put in the memorial jar and a female figurine in the 
case of a woman. Probably the bullock cart was to ride on, orna¬ 
ments for personal decoration, weapons for fighting enemies and evil 

spirits, eye paints and cosmetics for toilet and pottery and dummy 
objects were put in the jar for use of the spirit of the deceased. It 
becomes clear that the purpose underlying the deposition of those 
sacrificial jars did not differ much in purpose from the Srdddha 
ceremony of the orthodox Hindus of today. The latter may be a 
cultural survival of the prehistoric funerary ritual current among 
the Indus people. It would be rational to regard these post¬ 
cremation jars or memorial urns as Srdddha-bhdndas. 


The commonest and the most popular form of decoration on 
pottery is painting. The motifs are invariably executed in black on 
a red ground. On large-sized ware the decoration consists mainly of 
series of black bands, but on the medium-sized and the small pottery 
these bands are relieved by geometric and plant designs with occa¬ 
sional sprinkling of animal motifs (fig. 176). Human motifs are very 




Fig. 176. 

rare, being represented by only a few examples at Harappa. Though 
monochrome painting is the rule, a few examples of polychrome 
pottery do testify that the technique was also known in the Indus 
Valley. The colours used in the scheme consist of red, black, green 
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yellow. Tins type of painting was oxclusivoly confined to 

pliniature ware and restricted only to a few designs such as trefoil, 
intersecting circles and bippinate leafy forms. 


The motifs appearing on the monochrome pottery are usually 
confined to plant life and geometric figures. Among the former can 
be recognised the pipal. acacia, neem, banana, date palm and reed. 
On the other hand geometric patterns consist of comb, T-shaped 
motifs, cross, net, wicker-work, fish-scale, rayed circles or orbs, dots, 
triangless, double triangles, chessboard, chequer, interlacing circles 
etc. (fig. 176). 

Harappa has yielded a few painted sherds containing human 
motifs. One of them shows a man carrying across shoulders an 
equipoise at either end of 
which is suspended a 
wicker basket (fig. 177 a). 

This figure can be com¬ 
pared to the pictograph 
(fig. 152) which is only an 
abstract representation 
of the above carrier {vaiva- Fig. 177 a. 

dhika). Another sherd shows a domestic scene in which figure a 
man and a child in a landscape setting composed of trees, animals, 
birds etc. (fig. 178). 




I ig. 178. 

Besides painting the decoration on pottery also consists of 
incised, embossed and cord-ornamented designs. The designs gen¬ 
erally comprise concentric and interlacing circles. Some wares 
contain potter’s marks and seal impressions, the latter probably 
signifying ownership. Some miniature types show pimpled decora¬ 
tion on the exterior in the lower profile and are known as barbotine 
w^are. 


\ 
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English translation of the Sanskrit verses cited in the footnotes 

in the text' 

Four are his horns, three are the feet that bear him. 

His heads are two, his hands are seven in number. 

Bound with a triple bond the steer roars loudly: 

The mighty god hath entered into mortals. 

(Ralph T. H. Griffith), p. 92, f. n. 1 

The bull supports wide-spread earth and heaven. 

The bull supports the spacious air between them; 

The bull supports the sky, six spacious regions. 

The universal world hath he pervaded. 


4. 


5. 


7, 


9. 


The husband of the cows, the calves’ father. 
Father is he of mighty water-eddies. 

That bull the husband of thekine. 


p. 93, f. n. 1 


p. 93, f. n. 2 


The bull, the husband of the kine. 

Pierces the demons with his horns; 

Banishes famine with his eyes and 
Hears good tidings with his ears. 

__ p. 93, f, n. 3 

To the bull honour is done by adorning it with bells, by lavish 
food, by anointing its horns, by fncenses and garlands. 

p. 93, f. n. 4 

For divine justice (is said to be) a bull (vrisha); that inan who 
violates it (kurutelam) the gods consider to be (a man despi¬ 
cable like) a Sudra (vhshala); let him, therefore, beware of 

violating justice ; « ^ 

p. 93, I. n. 5 

On a costly car with his standard bearing the divine bull, 
and guiding the very van (of his division), the ruler of the 

Magadhas marched against the foe. ^ 

^ , p. 93, f. n. 6 

Bring thou the Fathers one and all, Agni, to eat the sacrifice. 
The buried, and the cast away, those burnt with fire and those 

p. 94. r. 3 

Betake thee to the lap of the Mother Earth, 

Far-spreading, very kind and gracious; 

Young Dame, wool-soft unto the guerdon-giver, 

May she preserve thee from Destruction’s bosom. 

p. 95, f. n. 2 


1, Below the English translation of each verse is given the number of the page 
as well as of the footnote where the Sanskrit verso occurs. 
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In the tree clothed with goodly leaves. 

Where Yama drinketh with the gods, 

The Father, Master of the House, tendetli 
With love our ancient sires. 



p. 95, f. n. 2 

11. In the third heaven above us stands 
the Asvattha tree, the seat of the gods, 

There is embodiment of life that dies not. 

Thence was Kushfha born. 

p. 95, f. n. 5 

12. Go forth, go forth upon the ancient pathways. 

Whereupon our sires of old have gone before us. 

These shall thou look on both the kings, 
enjoying their sacred food, god Varuna and Yama. 

p. 95, f. n. 6 


13. Carry the omentum, Jatavedas, to the Fathers, where thou 
knowest them resting afar. May streams of fat flow to them. 
May all these wishes be fulfilled. 

p. 96, f. n. 1 


14. The Goat Panchaudana, when cooked, transpoteth. 

Repelling Nirriti, to the world of Svarga 

By him may we win worlds which Surya brightens. 

p. 96, f. n. 2 

15 Rise to that worjd, O Goat, where dwell the righteous. 

Pass on like a Sarabha, veiled, all difficult places. 

The Goat Panchaudana, given to a Brahmana, 

Shall with all fulness satisfy the giver. 

p. 96, f. n. 3 


16. The Goat is Agni, light they call him, saying that 
Living man must give him to a Brahmana, 

Given in this world by a devout believer, the goat 
dispels and drives afar the darkness. 

p. 96, f. n. 3/2 

17. The goat is sacred to Agni, 

Agni and Goat both being born of the 
Mouth of Prajapati, have cognate birth. 

p. 96, f. n. 4 

18. Seize him and bring him hither, let him travel, 
foreknower to the region of the pious. 

Crossing in many a place the mighty darkness, 

let the goat mount to the Third Heaven, above us. 

p. 96, f. n. 5 

19 Burn him not up, nor quite consume him, Agni, 
let not his body or his skin be scattered, 

O Jatavedas, when thou hast matured him, 
then send him on his way unto the Fathers, 


P. 97, f, n. I 
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Run and outspeed the two dogs, Sarama’s offspring, 
brindled, four-eyed, upon this happy pathway. 

Draw nigh then to the gracious-minded 
Fathers where they rejoice in company with Yam a. 

p. 97, f. n. 2/1 

21. And those two dogs of thine, Yama, the watchers, 

The four-eyed, who look on men and guard the pathways, 
Entrust this man, O King, to their protection, 
and with prosperity and health endow them. 

p.97,f. n. 2/2 

22. Page 97, footnote 3 

N. B. The translation of the Sanskrit passage is given in the 
text on the same page. (II 8-11) 

23. Page 98, f. n. 5 
Same as f. n. 5, p. 97 

24. The Sun receive thine eyes, the wind the spirit, 
go, as thy merit is, to earth or heaven. 

Go, if it be thy lot, unto the waters; go make 
thine home in plants with all thy members. 

p. 99. f. n. 1 

25. Page 99, f. n. 3 
Same as f. n. 2, p. 98 

26. Skilled in a thousand ways and means, 
the sages who protect the Sun 

The Rishis, Yama, fervour-moved, even to 
those let him depart. 

P. 100, f. n. 1 

27. From his dead hand I take the bow he carried, 
that it may be our power and might and glory. 

There art thou, there, and here with noble 

heroes may we overcome all hosts that fight against us 

p. 100, f. n. 2 

28. Page 101, footnote I 
Same as f. n. 2, p. 97 

29. So have the peahens, three limes seven, 

So have the maiden Sisters Seven, 

Carried thy venom, far away, as girls bear 
water in their jars. 

p, 101, f. n. 2 



30. The emmets make meal of thee and peahens tear 
and mangle thee. 


31 . 


All ye are crying out, 
strength. 


in sooth the scorpion’s poison hath no 

p. 101, V. L. 3 
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From the mind (of Virat Purusha) sprang the moon. 

From (His) eye the Sun, from mouth Indra and Fire 
and from (His) breath was born Vayu (the wind) 

P. 104, f. n. 2 


33. This sun acts as ambrosia to all beings, and all beings react 
as ambrosia to the sun. The refulgent and immortal Being 
animating the solar disc and residing in the heart and eye of 
every person, is the Eternal Brahma pervading the universe. 

Where this Chdkshusha Purusha looks out to the external 
world. 

p. 104, f. n.3 

That Aditya Purusha who, guided by the destiny, resides in 
the eye of every being, doing good to it during its life time, 
is the same as*Chdkshusha Purusha. 


34. Formed with twelve spokes, too strong for age to 

weaken, this wheel of During Order rolls round heaven, 

Herein established, joined in pieces together, 

Seven hundred sons and twenty stand, O Agni. 

The wheel revolves, unwasting, with its felly, 
ten draw it, yoked to the far-stretching car-pole, 

Girt by the region moves the eye of the Surya, 

On whom dependent rest all living creatures. 

p. 104, f. n. 5 


35. His heralds bear him aloft, the God who knoweth all that 
live. 

Surya, that all may look on him. 

The constellations pass away, like thieves, departing in the 
night. 

Before the all-bcholding Sun. 

p. 104, f. n. 6 

36. And the hero (Nakula) first assailed the mountainous country 
called Rohitaka that was dear unto (the celestial generalissimo) 
Karltikeya and which was delightful and prosperous and full 
of kine and every kind of wealth and produce. And the encoun¬ 
ter the son of Pandu had with the Matta-Afayurakas of XhaX 
country was fierce. 

p. 105. f n. 1 

37. Having created the entire universe, Prajapati, still desirous of 
creating something sensational, became a horse, and, casting 
down his head low on the ground, lay in that condition for a 
year. Thereupon the tree of asvattha burst forth from the 
head of asva (horse): it became known asvattha ever since. 
That is why it is Yajnavachara and sacred to Prajapati. 

p. 106, f. n. 1 

38. The flaming splendour of fire entered the ahadha tree. 

Thus the person who fetches sacrificial fuel of aivattha brings 
splendour to sacrifice. 


p. 106, f. n. 2 
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o Pururavas the Fire-god revealed his sacrificial form. ^ 
He carried ofi* that form into his lap and transferred that to a 
pan {ukhd) 

That fiery form changed into asxattha. 

That which was ukhd became Sami. 


%L 


That is why they became sacrificial plants (yajnuvac/iara) 
and of pure birth (pufjya-Janmdnau). 

p. 106, f. n. 3 


40. What was seed (semen) became asxattha and the jelly envelop¬ 
ing the seed became Sami. 

p. 106, f. n. 4 

41. Herbs ! thy resting place is in asxattha and thy abode in Paldsa 

tree. p. 107, f. n. 1 

42. In the third heaven above us stands the Asxattha tree, the scat 
of gods. There the gods gained the kushtha plant, embodi¬ 
ment of endless life. 

p. 107, f. n. 2 

43. Asxattha on the sami tree, there the male birth is certified. 
There is the finding of a son, this bring me to the women-folk. 

p. 107, f. n. 3 

44. The legend of UrvasI and Pururavas, as narrated in the 
Satapatha Brdhmana to glorify the aranis of asxattha wood. 

p. 107, f. n. 4 


45. The asxattha is sacred to the Sun, the paldsa to \ ama, the nyagrodha 
is the tree that belongs to Varuna, the udumbara to Prajapati. 

p. 108, f.n. 3 


46. The staffs of Brahmacharis are of parna wood, of bilxa wood, 
and of asxattha wood. 

Of Farm wood is the staff of the Brahmana, 

Of bilxa wood of the Kshatriya and of axsxattha 

wood of the Vaisya. P* 108, f. n. 4 

47. Who should not worship asxattha {ficus religiosa) 

At whose root resides Vishnu, in the middle Siva, 

And on the top Brahma, the Creator. 

p. 108. f. n. 6 


48. Beholding that Balarama had attained salvation, 

Bhagavan, the son of Devaki, quietly retired 

to the foot of a big Pipal tree, which had shed its berries. 
There, placing his right foot on the left thigh. 

He lay on the bare ground. P- 109, f. n. 1 

49. Thy joy is hair that falieth or is scattered. 

Wherewith thou subjecteth a man to laughter. 

To other trees, far from thee will I drive it, 

Grow op there Sami, with a hundred branches. 

Auspicious, bearing mighty leaves, holy one, 
nurtured by the rain. 

Even as mother to her sons, be gracious, 

Sami ! to our hair. P* 1^0, f. n. I 
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ome lay also branches of ^ami wood 
<^as of Parna wood round the fire. 


51. With Parna branch he drives away the calves, 
And separates them from their mothers. 

^ For the same purpose Katyayana prescribes 
* the use of the Sami branch. Cuts down 
a branch of Parna tree or the Sami tree. 

52. As thou, asmttha^ moiintest on the trees and 
overthrowest them, so do thou break my foe- 
man’s heap asunder and overpower them. 

53. Thou art the healer, making whole, the healer 
of the broken bone. 

Make thou this whole, Arundhati. 


%L 

p. no, f. n. 2 


p. 110, f. n, 3 


p. 131, f. n. 1 

p. 131, f. n. 2 


54. For hero is this hero bound, amulet of Udumbara, 

So may he make our offering sweetly-savoured. 

And grant us wealth with all good men about us. 

p. 131, f. n. 4 

55. The bull that beareth horns of gold, 

This amulet with hundred hairs. 

Hath cleft the demons of ill name. 

And overcome the Rdkshasas. 

Hundred she-fiends. a hundred of Gandharvas 
and Apsarasas I keep away with hundred-hair. 

p. 131, f. n. 5 

56. We stay disease and indigence and chase 
Sadanva with the shell. 

May the all-healing shell that bears the pearl, 

Preserve us from the distress. 

57. Born in the heaven, sprung from the sea. 

Brought to us from the flood, 

This god-born shell shall be to us 
An amulet to lengthen life. 


p. 132, f. m 1 

✓ 

p. 132, f. n. 2 


58. The plant which Jamadagni dug up 

to make his daughter’s locks grow long. 

This same hath Vitahavya brought to us 
from Asita’s abode. 

Born from the bosom of the wide Earth the goddess, 
god-like plant art thou: 

So we Nitatni, dig thee up to strengthen 
and fix fast the hair. 

Let the black locks spring thick and strong 
and grow like reeds upon thy head. 


p. 138, f. n. 2 





60. 


61 . 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66 . 


67. 


68 . 


APPENDIX 

Brought hitherward from Sindhu, 
from a folk of every mingled race, 

Fetched from afar, thou art, I deem, 
a balm that cureth jealousy. 

p. 138, f. n. 3 

Let the gods’ charm be bound on me 
To keep me safe from every ill, 

Come ye and enter all within this pillar, 
the safeguard of the body, thrice defended. 

p. 138, f. n. 4 

This charm Brihaspati hath bound, 
the fatness-dropping citron wood, 
the potent Khadira, for strength, etc. 

p. 138,f. a. 5 

For manly strength Prajapati bound thee on first, invincible. 
This for long life on thee I bind for splendour, 
strength and energy. Invincible, let it guard thee well 

p. 139, f. n. 1 

This amulet,Mecked with chain of gold. 

Shall give faith, sacrifice and might, 
and dwell as guest within our house. 

To this we give apportioned food, clarified butter, 
wine and wealth. 

May it provide each boon for us 
as doth father for his sons. 

p. 139,f. n. 2 

The fleet-foot roe-buck wears upon his head 
a healing remedy. 

Innate disease he drives away to all directions 
with his horn. 

p. 139, f. n. 3 

Peerless mid golden ornaments art thou, 
from Soma was thou born. 

Thou gleamed on the quiver, thou art 
beautiful upon the car. 

May it prolong our days of life. 

p. 139, f.n. 3 

Bone of the gods became the pearl’s shell-mother 
endowed with soul it moveth in the waters, 

I bind this on thee for life, strength and vigour. 

For long life lasting through a hundred autumns. 

p. 140, f.n. 1 

The Consumption flee apart from it. 
as from a wild beast fly the deer. 

If thou, O Bdellium, art produced 
from Sindhu or hast come from sea. 

p. 140, f. n. 2 

Of the all-conquering serpents’ wrath, 

of the fierce rays of Black and Brown Taimata 

and Apodaka. P* MO, f. n. 3 
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a ) ^nd AligI and Viligi, their father and the mother too. 

will you do ? Your venomed sap, we know, 
utterly powerless. 

Daughter of Urugula, she-fiend whom the black¬ 
skinned mother bore. 

All female serpents’ poison who crept swiftly neai 
is impotent. 

p. 140, f. n. 4 

70. As vigorous Sindhu won himself imperial lordship 
of the streams, 

So be imperial queen when thou hast come 
within thy husband’s home. 

p. 140, f. n. 5 

71. Forth from the hills of snow they stream, 
and rest in Sindhu here and there. 

p. 140, f. n. 6 

72. All rivers who have Sindhu for your lady, 

Sindhu for your queen. 

Give us the balm that heals this ill, 

This boon let us enjoy from you. 

p. 141, f. n. 1 

73. Here there two winds are blowing far, 
as Sindhu from a distant land. 

May one breathe energy to thee, 
the other blow thy fault awav. 

p. 14I,f.n. 2 

74. Who will set free from ruinous woe, 
or Arya on the Seven Streams, 

O valiant Hero, bend the Dasa’s weapon down. 

p. 141, f. n, 4 

75. Bone of the gods became the pearl’s shell-mother. 

Endowed with soul it moveth in the waters. 

I bind this on thee for life, strength and vigour, 

For long life lasting through a hundred autumns. 

p. 141, f. n. 5 

76. The most maternal streams, wherein 
the Dasas cast me securely bound, 
have not devoured me. 

When Traitana would cleave ray head asunder 
the Dasa wounded his own breast and shoulders. 

p. 141, f. n. 6/1 

77. At the sight of a tiger, wolf or a robber, 

One who mutters the Mantra “jt qf 
Is immune from any harm due to them". 

And becoming invisible saves others from danger, too. 

p. 141, f, n. 
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INDEX 


Abode of Bliss 34 

Achaemenid Kings 68 

Aclitya 103 

Aditya-Purusha 104, 147 

Afghanistan, archaelogical, ex¬ 
pedition to 73 

Agastya legend 65 

AgnU its birth from Prajapati 96 
Agnihotra 100 

Agni Jdtavedas 94 

Agni Prajapati 104 

Agni Vaisvdnara 67 

Agravvala, V.S. 145 

Airydna Vaejo 63 

Ajd~Sringi, a herb 138 

Alcock, Leslie 77, 84 

^ligiy a Babylonian deity 140 
Allan, J. 102, 105 

Allatu, a Babylonian deity 20 
A1 ubaid skulls 58 

Amulet, of ahatfha {asmttha- 
mani) 171 

Amulet of darbha grass, (darblia- 
mani) 130 

Amulet, of shell (sankha-mani) 

132 

-, of sraktya wood 131 

Amulets* showing mystic diagrams 
{yantras) 122 

-, list of, as given in Atb. 

Veda 125 

and Charms 112 

onadvdn^ humpless bull 94 

Anatolia 69, 70, 83 

Animal Bones 152 

Animal sacrifice 6, 9, 152 

Antarvedi (inner court) 106 
Antennae sword 73 

Anthropomorphic figures 76 
AnustaranJ cow 14, 95-97, 144 
Aniistaraniy sacrificed at the time 
of Ravana’s cremation 14 

Aj)dmdrga, a herb 138 

Apastamba Grihyasiitra 103 


Apsaras 108 

Apsu, a Babylonian deity 146 
Arabian Sea 63 

Aral, sea of 63 

Arani, of asvattlia 107 

Arctic Home of the Aryans 
Theory 62, 65 

Area G—Multiple Burial No. 
G289 60 

Armenia 69 

Armenoid Alpine race 58 

ArundhatJ^ a herb 138 

Aryan problem (I) 62 

-, (II) 72 

Asia Minor 70, 73 

Asiatic Mediterranean 63 

Assur, a site in Mesopotamia, 75 
Assyrians 71 

Ahaldyana Grihyasutra 95 

Asvamedha^ sacrifice 100, 101,108 
Aha-parsu (equine rib-bone) 67 
Asvattha (ficus religiosa) 

54, 95, 105 

-, as Tree of Knowledge 143 

-, springing from Ukhd (pan) 

144 

-, as destroyer of enemies 

(Vaibadha) 107 

Asvattha-adhishthdtri-devata 114 
Atharvavcda 67, 98, 142 

Atharvan, a seer 67 

Atlantic Ocean 62 

Auksha-gandhi, a herb 138 

A vesta 68 

Axe-adze, of copper 75 


B 


Bay of Bengal 63 

Babies, buried in embryonic posi¬ 
tion 6. 7 

Babvonian names in Atharvaveda, 

145 

Bactria 91 

Bali (offering to manes) 12 

Balkash Lake 63 


163 
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peasant cultures 82, 83 
ohistan, finds from 78 

finerjee, J,N 103, 105 

Barley, carbonized 152 

Belief in life after death among 
Sumerians and Egyptians 34, 35 
Bell-beaker 69 

Besnagar capital 111 

Bhdgavata Purana 108 

Bhdskara, soldiV 6t\iy 103 

Bhutas 108 

Bilgi^ an Assyrian deity 148 
Birds, resting on each other’s 
back 24 

Black Sea 63 

Boghaz Keni Treaty 67, 68, 80 
Bose, H.K., Anthropologist 40 
Brachycephalic people 64 

Brahmdnl or Nandi bull 94 

BrahmarshUdesa 81 

Brahmdvarta~desa 73, 80, 81 
Brihaspati (Jupiter) 67 

Bronze dagger 73 

Brunnhofer 70, 75 

Buckhorn, used for amulets 139 
Bull 92, 28 

-, as symbol of Dharma 

37, 93 

-, as mount of Preta 37 

-, tied to ydpa 93 

Bull-heads, mounted, as motif 24 
Bull-sacrifice 27, 37 

Burial customs 94 

Burials of Stratum 1 7 

Burial of ascetics and children 35 
Burial pottery found in Cemetery 
R 37 42--53 

Buxton, anthropologist 58 


Cakes, terracotta (as offering to 
manes) 97, 153 

Cappadocia 69 

Caspian Sea 62, 63 

Cata-comb graves (in Russia) 69 
Caterpillar, as motif 20 

Caucasus 70, 71, 73 

Celts (copper) 62, 76 

Cemetery H 77 

Cemetery R 37 39, 55 

-, earlier than H 40 


Cemeteries R 37 and H compal 
ed 

Central Asian Theory 62, 63 
Chaitya-vriksha 108,110 

Chdkshusha-Purusha 104, 147 
Ghanhu-daro, post-Harappan 
phase at 73 

Charms, given in the Atharvaveda 


against dysentery 

-, constipation 

-, fever, headache etc. 

-, against abortion 

-, consumption 

-, hereditary diseases 

-, rheumatism 

-, sterility 

-, witchcraft 

-, parasite worms 

-, evil dreams 

-, insanity 

-, lightning 

ganda-mdld 


126 
126 
126 
127 
127 

127 

128 
128 
128 
129 
129 
129 

129 
134 
125 

131 

130 

132 
117, 122 


-, other evils 

-, jealousy 

-, fever 

-, impotency 

-,snakes 

Charm made of jangida (Jangida- 
mani) 130 

-of asvattha wood (ahattha- 

mani) 121 

-of udumbara wood {udimi- 

bara-mani) 130 

-for plentiful harvest 120 

-for general happiness 120 

-for success in agriculture 

119 

- for securing concord 118 

Charms, found in the Indus 
Valley against snakes 133 

- , tiger menace 115, 116, 117 

Charm against wild bull 118 

-to ward off dangers 122 

- for securing physical and 

psychic qualities 119, 120 

-, in the form of animals and 

ivory rods 124 

Charred Bones 6 

Chequer motif 154 

Chessboard motif 154 

Chevron motif 20 

Childe, V.G. 67, 68, 69, 71, 150 
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num, offered to Manes 98 
maraswamy, A.K. 

102, 109, 112 

Copper objects : 


antennae swords 76 

anthropomorphic figures 76 

celts 76 

dagger 75 

disc-headed pins 75 

forks 75 

harpoons 76 

protomes 75 

raquet-pin 75 

rings 76 

spear-heads 75 

Copper hoards from Gangea 
basin 76 

Copper tablets, inscribed 123 

Cord-ornamented pottery 150, 154 
Cremation 35 

Cremation, of a Kshatriya 100 

Cro-Magnard man 64, 65 

Cuno’s theory, about Indo-Euro¬ 
peans 62 


D 


Dabarkot, a Harappan site 110 


Dahas^ a non-Aryan tribe 75 
Daiva and Asura deities 81 

Danda, a solar deity 105 

Darbha blade 97 

Das, A.C., advocate of Sapta- 
Sindha vah Th eo ry 6 3 

Dasas^ non-Aryan people 78, 83 
Dasarajna, battle 84 

Deccan plateau 63, 65, 67 

De Michchi 69 

Dikshit 84 

Dolicocephalic people 58, 68, 78 
Domestic scene lf4 


^ydvd-Prithivi^ Vedic twin gods 67 


E 


Earth burials of Stratum II 7 
Elam 83 

Entbossed design on pottery, 154 
Epic of Creation (Babylonian 
Mythology) 146 



Face—Behind ferryman in Egyp¬ 


tian Mythology 34 

Faience seals 113 

Fatehpur Sikri 90 

Fishes, feasting upon sacrificed 
goat 26 

Fort Munro 85 

Fort Sandaman 85 

Fractional earth-burials 10 

G 

Gandharvas 107 

Ganga, river 73 

Gangetic Trough 65 

Garuda 105 

Garutmat 105 

Gaura (wild bull) 92 

Geldern, R H. 75 

Geometric motifs 154 

Ghaggar Valley 81 

Ghirshman, excavator 75 

Gilgamesh-like hero 116 

Giyan II culture 77, 83 

Glacial epoch, last 64 

Goat, inside solar orb 23 

Gobhila Grihyasiltra 93, 108, 110 
Godhuma (wheat) 67 

Gordon, (I!oJ. 77 

his “Period of Invasions” 73, 82 
Grave furniture 41 

Greek Dynasts 78 

GriflBth 146 

Grimaldi man 64 

Guha, B.S. 58, 59 

Gulgulu (bdelliun) 138, 140 
Gupte, B.A. 102 

H 

Hades {Naraka) 14 

Haematite, used for pigment 150 
Hdndi, a vessel 148 

Hargreaves, H. 61 

Harisvamin, a Vedic commen¬ 
tator 100 

Hariyupiya 84 

Harpoon, barbed 73 

Hattishah, (Hittite capital) 80 
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haped motif on Mehi 
15, 22 

eavenand hell, belief in 143 
Joys of—mentioned in Rigveda 

35 

Hellenic Dynasts 
Herb-amulets 
Hillebrandt 

Hiranyakesin Grihyasutra 
Hissar, a prehistoric site 


m 


68, 71 
136 
75 
98 
Iran 
75 
77, 83 


Hissar III culture 
Hittites, Indo-Europeans 

62, 68, 69, 78 
Horse, in Vedic times 73 

Hrozny 80 

his view that Indus civilization is 
ofHittite origin 70 

Human motifs, painted 153, 154 
Hurri, a Mesopotamian people 

71,81 

Husing, an archaeologist, 70 


Iberian stock 64 

Ibex 87 

Incised pottery 154 

Indian Ocean 63 

Indo-Europeans 62,67, 68,73, 78 
Indo-European Hittites 71 

Indo-European orIndo-Germanic 
Theory 62, 68 

Indo-Iranians 63 

Tndra, an Indo-Aryan god 67 
Indra and Mitra, Vedic gods 81 
Indra's Vajra 67 

Indus Civilization 68 

Indus and Vedic Cultures com¬ 
pared 92, 125, 136 

Indus and Atharvan Cultures 
contemporary 142— 147 

Interlacing Circles motif 154 
Ishtar, Babylonian goddess 34 
Ivory balusters 151 


Jamadagni^ a Vedic seer 
amdct Nasr pottery 
J ars— 


188 


carinated 
with finger-slip or pinch pattern ^ 
Jhukar 73, 77, 82 

Jhukar people 78 

Jhangar 73, 77 

Jhangar Culture 78, 83 

Jones, W. 62 


K 


Ka, the spirit ofthe dead Pharaoh 

56 

Kadamban 109 

Kalasd, (water-jar) 8 

Kalpa-vriksha 111 

Kamala-vana (lotus-forest) 103 

Karbura, yama’s dog 34 

Karl Penka 68 

Karttikeya, as solar deity 102,105 
Karnikd (pericarp) 103 

Kasaurd, a pottey vessel 149 

Kassites 62, 68, 69, 70, 78 

Katha Upanishad 98 

Kdtydyana Srauta Sutra 110 

Kawamil skulls 58 

Keith 58 

Kej Valley (in Baluchistan) 82 

Ketkar, V.P. 67 

Khadira (Indica catechu) 107 

Kharoshfhi 93 

Kings’ Graves 54 

Kish crania 58 

Kossinna Schliz 68, 69 

Krishna Vasudeva 102 

Kravyada (Fire-god) 14, 96 

Kuban Valley (in Russia) 69 

Kueya 70 

Kulli, a prehistoric site 82 

Kurgan (in Russia) 68, 69, 78 
Kurram Valley, trunnion axe 

from 75, 85 

Kuril-Pdnchdla region 73, 80 

Kuvera 103 


Lahore-Multan Road (near 

Harappa) 60 

Lai, B B., his view on P.G, War 

76. S. 

Land of Bliss 

16, 33, 54, 99. 101, K 
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ipe scene on pottery 154 
^urdna 109 

Janians 62,65 

Londo pottery 84 

Loralai (in Baluchistan) 85 

Lotus, as solar plant 37,102,149 
Luites (early Hittites) 70 

M 

Macdonell 110 

Mackay, E. 58, 78 

Madhu-Vidyd (Science of amb¬ 
rosia) 142 

Mahdbharata (episode of 
Bhishiha) 108 

^ahdnirydna of Lord Krishna 

108 

Mahoksha (grand bull) 37, 94 

Maikap (in Russia), 69, 75 

Maitrdyani Samhitd, for birth of 
asvattha 97, 105 

Makran 110 

Mammoth 64 

Mammu, a Babylonian deity 146 
Manes (dead ancestors), offerings 
to 94 

Manganese 150 

Manis (amulets) 136, 147 

Mannsmriti 93 

Marduk (a Babylonian god) 

20,146 

Mdrkhor, a hill-goat 16 

Marshall, J., his analysis of the 
Aryan and the Indus people 73 
Mathava, King of Videgha 67 
^Jitta-Mayuraka 105 

^oyura-roman epithet of Indra’s 
horse 101 

^^oyura-sepya 101 

Mehi sherd 15, 22 

showing heart design (also see 
-fig 29 A) 

Memorial Jars 6, 148 

Mesiani, a site in Thessaly 80 
Mexican Temple-Pyramid 89 
Middle Vedic Age 125 

h iddle Vedic Culture 114 

MJmcuhsd System of philosophy 

^jitannians 62, 67,71,75, 81 
V Mitra, Vedic god 108 


Monochrome painting 
Morchal^ 

Morgan, de 
Mother goddess, 


Mrityunjaya (death-defying) 

mantra 

109 

Munro hoard 

76 

Mukhopadhyaya, D.N. 

67 

N 


Naga deities 

108 

Nal burials 

11 

NaiadI, a herb 

138 

Naraka (Hades) 

98 

Nataya (Natardja) 

70 

Neanderthal man 

64 

Nitatnl, a herb, used for luxurious 

growth of hair 

138 


Nordic Theory 62, 68 

North Germany, as centre of 
Aryan diffusion 62 

N.W.F. Province 73 

O 


iL 


68 

73 


Ochre-graves, (in Russia) 68, 69 
Orientation and grave-pits 40 

P 


Padma-nidhi (lotus treasure) 103 
Painted craterform jars from 
Cemetery R 37 51 

Painted Grey Ware 73, 81 

-from the Valley of Sarasvati 


80 

Paintings on burial urns 12 

Paintings on secular pottery 153 
Palaeopithacus, man-like ape 65 
PalaSa tree 107 

Palm tree 25 

Panchaudana goat 96,97,143,144 
Pardk-pushpi, a herb 138 

Pargitcr, F.E. 71 

Pdrijdta (celestial tree) 111 

Parmandini, a herb 138 

Parnians 75 

Paroptdh (exposed dead bodies) 94 
Pa^upathi form of Siva 57 

Parthians 75 

Peacock, as sun-bird 36 
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;k-headed man, 12,28 

_ J^ock, inside solar orb 23 

Peacock-headed Preta 21 

Peacock-headed trough 15 

Peacock, composite 21 

Peacock-on-hill motif 102 

Peacock, held sacred by Greeks 

and Romans 102 

Peahen {mayuri), its efficacy 
against poison 101 

Perforated cylindrical vessal, from 
Cemetery R 37 50 

Piggott 76, 11 y 79 

Pindas (offerings to manes), 98 
Pipal, a celestial tree 25, 36, 37,99 
Pipal god, as Supreme deity 57 

Pipal arch {torana) 20, 114 

PipalAeei^ motif 29, 30 

P//7fl/leaves, trident-shaped crest 
(Slkhanda) 16, 57 

Pipal leaves, emerging from hump 
of bull 1" 

Pippali (fruit of asvattha) 107 

Pitri-loka 34, 95 

Plant rising from hump of bull 26 
Pleistocene Age 63, 65 

Polychrome painting 153 

Post-cremation Jars 6, 151 

Pottery, from cemetery R 37 55 

Pottery, polychrome * 149 

Pottery, secular 148 

Pot war region 65 

Po Valley (in Italy) 68, 71, 78 
Powell, T.G.E., his view about 

Vedic Aryans 78 

Prajapati, name of the Sun 

104, 105 

Prakrit i 103 

Pranava {Om) 114 

Pratyak-parnl, a herb 138 

Prayer formulae, as given in 

Aih. Veda 125 

Preta (spirit of the dead) 

14, 33, 99, 142 
Preta, standing on back of bull 26 
Prospectors 69 

Purusha-Sukia 104 

Pushan, his sure-footed goat as 
guide {Prapatliya) 38 



Rajputana desert 

Rajputana sea 67 

Rana Ghundai 78, 85 

-,its excavation, pre-Bull and 

BuU Periods 85, 86 

Rangpur Culture 83, 84 

Ravi I and Ravi II cultures 83 

Red ochre 150 

Rhinoceros, vvoolley 64 

Rigveda,—mention of joys of 

heaven 63, 142 

Rishabha, Jain Tirthankara 93 

Ritay as Cosmic Order 92 

Roliitaka (modern R ohtak) 105 

Roman 68 

Roman coins 91 

Ross, EJ., his excavation of 

Rana Ghundai 11y 85 

Rupar—Harappa Cemetery at 59 


JR 


Rahugiina. a Vedic priest 67 


Saddnlr river, (modern Gandak) 
67 ' 

Saint Vaikhanasa 109 

^ami (acacia moduca) 103, 109 
§ami springing from ukhd (pan) 

144 

Samudra (Sea) 139 

!§apta-sindhavah 62, 63, 65,67,141 
iSarabha, a fantastic animal 96 
Sarasvati, river 67, 73, 10 

§atapatha Brdhmana 

61 y 96, 98, 142 
Satdritram ndvam (hundred-oared 
ship) 74 

Satem and centum linguistic 
groups 69, 70, 71, 81 

Sayce, Prof. 70 

Schuchhardt, German scholar 68 
Scorpion 101 

Seals and Seal impressions, various 
types 112 

Sergi 68 

Shahi Tump Sita 78, 82 

Shahi Tump Burials 11 

Shell (conch-shell) used for amu¬ 
lets i:9 

Shiya 70 

Sialk, a site in Iran 75, 84 

Sivpithecusy man-like ape 65 
Siwalik hills 65 
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a, a solar deity 


105 
62, 65 

Tiake-bite cured by smoking, 
peacock-feather 102 

Sohan Valley 65 

Solar World {Surya loka) 

.6, 48, 56, 101, 147 

Solar orb motif 18, 23, 31, 32 

Somdvati Amdvasyd 109 

Srdddha‘bhdn(fas 145, 148 

Srdddha Ceremony 152, 153 

Sra vana AJdhd/mya 109 

Srinjaya, a Vcdic King 84 

Stein, A. 52, 110 

Si fiala-vrikshas 108 

Sthdii 107 

Storage Jars : 

Craterform 151 

Cylindrical 151 

Napiform 150 

Open troughs 151 

Sudasa, a Vedic king 84 

Siikshna SarJra 13, 56 

Sumerian Civilization 90 

Sun, symbol of Solar World 

10 , 147 

Sun-bird (peacock) 101 

Suparna-garutmat 103 

Suryadoka 99 

Siiryamitra^ a king 105 

Sutlej, river 73 

Sutkajendor, a Harappan site in 

‘ no 

98 
143 
114 


Makran 
Svadhd 

(third heaven) 
^^'astika, as motif 


a Semitic term 146 

^imdi\ Babylonian deity 140 

^ittiriya Brahmana 61^ 108 

tjdttiriya Samhitd 100, 109 

(water offering to Manes) 
T 

4,assel motif 
^ aurus 

Terracotta tablets 
Jl^fi^citnaricoH 
Teutons 

Mound, at Harappa 60 

fnerianthropic figures 12, 13, 15 


24 
93 
151 

68, 71, 78 
62, 68 



Thessaly, grey ware pottery fn 

80, 81, 85 

Thompson, M.S. 

Tiamat, Babylonian deity 
Tilak, B.G. 63, 65, 

Tirhut 

Tishya {nakshatra) 

Toilet objects, from Cemetery 
R 37 55 

Tortoise shell, found in memori- 

i51 
75 
56 

36, 37, 56 
103, 117 
105 
154 
84 
73 

sites in 
80 

sanctum) 


aljars 

Transcaucasia 
Tree of Creation 
Tree of Knowledge 
Tree of Life 
Tree legend 
Trefoil motif 
Tritsus, a Vedic clan 
Trunnean axes 
Tsangli and Tsani, 

Thessaly 

TulasT plant (ocimum 

109 

Turang Tcpe; a site in Iran 75 
Turanian ethnic types 64, 65 
Turvasas, a Vedic class 78, 83, 84 


U 


Uddhita (cast away), a method of 
disposal of dead 94 

Udumhara (ficus glomerata) 108 

Ukhd (a sacred pan) 143 

Ukshd (humpless bull) 94 

Ur, royal tombs at 61 

Ural mountains 62 

Urial, a breed of sheep 87 

Urmia, Lake (in Iran) 81, 85 
Ursa Major 65 

Urugula, Babylonian deity 140 

Urus 69 

Urvasi and Pururavas, episode of 

107 

Ushabha (bull) 93 


V 


Vaitarani, cow 14, 95 

Vaivadhika (man carrying equi¬ 
poise), motif 154 

Varuna, Vedic god 

38, 67, 103,108 
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_ Purusha 104 

Vats, M.S. 57, 58, 60, 61 

Vedic Aryans 71 

Vernal equinox 67 

Viligi, a Babylonian deity 140 
Vindhyas 63,65 

Virdt-Purusha 104 

Visha. a herb 138 

Vishdtaki, a herb 138 

Visha-Vidyd (Science of poison) 

141 

Vishnu 103, 108, 109 

Vrata-Kaumudi 109 

Fr/c/iira/tlfl, a non-Aryan tribe 

78, 83, 93 

Vrisha and Dharma synonymous 

94 

Vrisha, Idnchhana 93 

Vrishdkapi 67 

V-shaped tanks 17, 18, 19, 35 


W 


Wace, A.J.B. 
Water-offerings 
manes 

Water-tanks V-shaped 
Wedge-shaped motif 
Wheat, carbonized 


80 

{tarpana) to 
152 
17, 18 
27 
152 


§L| 
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